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‘WF our little Ella May had 

I lived, Miss Penny, —’’ 

Mr. Langley checked 
himself. After all, Ella May 
could hardly have done any- 
thing in the‘case he was talking 
about. The clergyman fre- 
quently spoke of little Ella May 
in that manner, and his friends 
always agreed loyally that this 
or that would have been otherwise 
had she lived to grow up. At this 
time, when she had been dead for 
more than twenty years, nearly everyone in 
the two villages thought of her as a fair, 
blue-eyed child with long yellow curls anda 
sweet face. As a matter of fact, Ella May 
had died on the evening of her third day. 

When strangers wondered that such a bril- 
liant man as Russell Langley should have 
remained in this sleepy country village for 
twenty-five years, using up the principal of 
life, as it were, when at worst he should only 
have touched the income, his parishioners said 
that it was partly because of the loss of that 
only child, and partly because his wife was an 
invalid. Mr. Langley himself, however, would 
have demurred. He knew that he had been 
wanting in even a reasonable and proper ambi- 
tion, and that he had wasted his talents. He 
considered himself as the laziest man in the 
county—and of late years he scarcely knew 
anyone outside its limits; but he loved his 
people and was humbly proud of their depend- 
ence upon him. And he sometimes said that 
he had one claim to grace: he had been privi- 
leged to serve Miss Penny for nearly a quarter 
of a century. 

Miss Penny lived in the South Hollow dis- 
trict not far from the academy. She had driven 
over the two miles between her home and 
the parsonage, which, with the church and the 
post office, was in Farleigh proper, at least 
once a week for more than twoscore years; 
and neither she nor her pastor realized that 
she was to-day making virtually her last visit 
of appeal to him. It was only because she had 
come on a Saturday that her call seemed at all 
out of the ordinary. Her errand was obviously 
important. 

Not that Miss Penny herself ever thought an 
errand to the parsonage unimportant. Excit- 
able, enthusiastic, tender-hearted, she was 
always discovering crying wrongs and trage- 
dies. It is true that in all the years she had 
been bringing them hither to be made right 
none had proved really a tragedy, and not half 
a dozen instances of real need, but her zeal 
had never waned. She went on discovering and 
reporting, recovering from one excitement to 
plunge into another; for she believed always 
that Mr. Langley made the crooked straight, 
and she never doubted that it had been quite 
as crooked as she had thought. 

Miss Penny was now seventy years old, a 
little, thin, erect lady, with a large nose, and 
round, shortsighted eyes that peered out at you 
from behind large spectacles with thick, pow- 
erful lenses. She reminded the minister and 
the master of the academy of the birds that 
she fed at her window throughout the year. 
Her motions were quick and rather jerky ; she 
had a way of turning her head quickly from 
side to side, and she walked with a spring that 
brought to mind the hopping of a robin. Her 
hair was gray, but her cheeks were rosy and 
showed scarcely a wrinkle. She dressed in rich 
black satin, with muslin collar and cuffs for 
mornings and real lace for afternoons. 

When she entered the parsonage on that 
morning, she spent several moments in apolo- 
gizing for coming on Saturday, and several 
more in trying to recall to Mr. Langley’s 
memory a certain pine tree that stood on the 
highest point of the little common at the South 
Hollow. He seemed to recollect it dimly. 

‘But, Mr. Langley, you know it’s the only 
pine on the common, and some people say it’s 
primeval. Why, you must remember—the sol- 
diers’ monument! Oh, no, that was before your 
day, of course, for I was a girl—at least I was 
young! Well, for some reason—perhaps becatse | 


middle of the common—the soldiers gathered | 
round it just before they went off to the war; | 
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HE MADE HIS WAY FROM BRANCH TO BRANCH UNTIL HE WAS 
WITHIN REACH OF THE CAT e 


“Oh, no, not to the tree!’’ she replied with | | 


they nearly tripped one another. ‘“‘A cat | 
couldn’t hurt a tree, you know, and a poor, | 
scrawny thing it is, too.’’ 

- **A cat, Miss Penny ?’’ 

‘*The most harrowing thing I ever heard of! | 








and her errand, he turned to her and said, | branch thirty or forty feet from the ground >”? | 
‘*Nothing has happened to it, Miss Penny ?’’ | he asked, and her eyes grew rounder than ever. 


‘‘Why, Mr. Langley, how did you guess 


evident surprise; her words came so fast that | that?’’ 


‘*Well, if it is primeval, it must be the single 
survivor of a grove of white pines, and, growing 
near together, they wouldn’t branch out until 
they reached a height where they would get 
the sun.’’ 


Who it belongs to I don’t know. This is the | Again his fine gray eyes grew dreamy. That 
third day, and I don’t know what’s to be done | seemed a good figure for a sermon—he wrote 


unless we cut down the tree. That seems a | few new ones, but a fresh figure fitted well 
it was the highest point, for it isn’t in the | | pity, but, Mr. Langley, we can’t let the poor | | into an old one. Then his kind heart remem- 
| bered the helpless animal, and for an instant 


creature die before our very eyes.’’ 


| Mr. Langley began to understand. ‘‘No, | 


the fire of youth glowed in his eyes. In its 


and so it seemed the place for the monument | indeed, Miss Penny,’’ he responded warmly. | turn it died out. No, he was not sure that he 


afterwards. But they didn’t want to cut down 
the tree, because it had stood there since the 
time of Christopher Columbus—my father was | 
one of those who protested. ’’ 


| ‘*Poor puss! In the topmost branches, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘*The very tip!’’ she cried. 

‘*Probably a dog chased her, and she went | 





| could get even to the top of his own gatepost. 

Then, after he had thought of Ella May, he 
remembered Reuben. Of course! He went to 
the door and called—softly because of his wife. 


‘“‘Ah! And so Farleigh got the monument too far. Then she starts to come down the| A voice answered from the apple tree outside 
and South Hollow kept the tree? Well, it was | smooth trunk headfirst —is afraid and turns | the window. 


a fine thing to spare an old landmark like that. | 
In itself it’s a monument, and a link with the | 
far-away past. ’? 

And Mr. Langley gazed dreamily out of the 
window. Then suddenly recollecting his visitor 





| back. She’s been there three days?’’ 


| 


Reuben Cartwright had just settled himself 


‘*Yes, oh, yes, and—oh, she’s white! That | in the tree with a view to pondering something 
seems to make it worse—like a white horse!’’ | that had just come to him. ‘He had been secretly 


He understood. 


‘*And the tree, I suppose, only begins to | visit, for it had given him a chance to fill the 


glad of Miss Penny’s otherwise inopportune 
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wood box in the study to over- 
flowing ; for as the minister al- 
most lived in his study it was 
hard for Reuben to fill the wood 
box—which was almost the only 
chore he could find to do—with- 
out disturbing him. 

Reuben was an orphan and 
homeless. His father, who had 
been the organist at the village 
church, had taken to drink after the 
death of his wife, and a few months 
later had lost his position. He had 

gone from bad to worse. For three years 

his little boy had cared for him as best he 

could, keeping house in a crude, faithful 

fashion, brushing his father’s clothes, clean- 

ing his shoes, trying to entice him to the 
organ in his sober moments, and searching for 
him and bringing him home at all hours of the 
night. But some six weeks before the present 
September morning his father had disappeared 
finally ; all Reuben’s searching had been una- 
vailing. When news of the elder Cartwright’s 
death was brought to Farleigh, Mr. Langley, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his wife, had 
taken the boy in temporarily. 

Reuben had been thinking of his father this 
morning. The boy’s experience had matured, 
not to say aged, him; and as he stood by the 
study desk after filling the wood box, he was 
wondering with troubled brow whether it was 
really his father that he missed, or some one 
to ‘‘do for.’’ It almost seemed that he could 
forget and be happy here, if only he could be 
busy and useful. If only Mr. Langley kept a 
horse that he could take care of, or a cow that 
he could milk, or two or three cows; or if Mrs. 
Langley could only have been a cripple instead 
of an invalid! Then he could have taken her 
out in a wheel chair every day. He would 
have been only too glad to wheel her down to 
the South Hollow every night after school, and 
all the way to Wenham on Saturdays. 

As he mused, Reuben’s eyes rested unawares 
on the open Bible on the desk. There is some- 
thing about your own name that draws your 
most absent gaze, and suddenly Reuben was 
roused from his reverie almost as if by a voice. 
His name stood out from the page as if written 
in huge capitals. He forgot everything else as 
he read the phrase that embodied it: ‘‘a portion 
for Reuben. ’’ 

A portion for Reuben! It was in the Bible; 
so it must be true. He was still thinking of it 
a few minutes later when the minister’s voice 
summoned him from the apple tree. 

As Reuben sat in the phaéton beside Miss 
Penny, getting the fat pony over the ground 
much more quickly than she could have done, 
the words still ran through his head. As he 
listened to Miss Penny’s conversation, which 
was a long monologue with many repetitions, 
he was also speculating on the probable nature 
of the ‘‘portion’’ that had been so mysteriously 
foretold. Before they reached the South Hollow 
the thought came to him that this chance to 
rescue the cat had something to do with it. 
Perhaps he would thereby get a reputation, 
so that whenever any other animal should be 
in trouble people would come straight to him. 
And then later he might help even men. If 
robbers should lock some good man like the 
President or the Governor into a tall tower, 
Reuben might somehow scale it, carrying with 
him a rope or a key. It was as it is in school 
when you have learned to do hard examples: 
your reward is that you can go on to those 
that are still harder. 

They reached the common just before noon. 
Reuben removed his jacket, shoes and stockings 
and hastened with Miss Penny to the scene of 
action. Even in his blouse and overalls he was 
a handsome little fellow. He was tall for his 
thirteen years, and thin ; his thick hair was of 
a very dark red; his very serious eyes were 
deep brown with long lashes and straight 
brows. His mouth was so firmly set, his gaze 
so direct and his expression so grave, that Miss 
Penny gave him her full confidence. 

The tree was straight and very tall, but the 
diameter of its smooth shaft seemed small for 
its reputed age. The branches began indeed 
only at a considerable height, almost on a level 
with the tops of the deciduous trees about it. 
A handsome crown it had, however, although 
at the moment Miss Penny and Reuben had 
eyes only for the piteous white cat crouched 
in a cleft just below the tip. As they looked 
up she gave a faint little ery. 

**O Reuben, what if she dies before you get 
there?’’ cried Miss Penny ; and unconsciously 
her assurance that he would get there strength- 
ened Reuben’s self-confidence. 

He wasted no time. With Miss Penny look- 
ing on, admiring, marveling and fearing, he 
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retreated a little to get a start, ran almost to 
the tree, and then, leaping up, caught the trunk 
seven or eight feet from the ground. From 
there he climbed—or ‘‘shinned’’—steadily until 
he was halfway to the lowest branches. Paus- 
ing there, apparently of necessity, he clung 
with knees, feet and one hand. The other 
hand he stretched toward the cat above, while 
he called gently and persuasively. 

The cat responded with a faint cry and madc 
a movement toward him, head down. Then, 
in a yery panic of fear, she shrank back. 

Again Reuben climbed. But from that point 
the trunk was smoother; his progress became 
slow, and he slipped back continually. Miss 
Penny watched in terrified suspense. Pres- 
ently, by a great effort, he gained half the 
remaining distance to the top—only to slip back 
until he was just below the place where he 
had first stopped. 

Two small boys now appeared on the scene, 
and the janitor of the South Hollow school 
buildings lumbered heavily over to see what 
was going on. Reuben made a fresh start, 
managed to climb to a higher point than he 
had yet reached, but again slipped back. When 
he started upward again he went more delib- 
erately. He slipped several times, but caught 
himself; at last he came to a stop just out of 
reach of the lowest branches. He grasped the 
trunk so tight with his knees, feet and arms 
that Miss Penny almost expected to hear it 
crack. 

‘Go it, Rube!’’ called the little boys. 

They did not know his name; the ‘‘Rube’’ 
referred merely to his overalls, his bare feet 
and his mop of red hair. The janitor remarked 
that if that young imp ever got to the academy 
there would be ‘‘more trouble along of putting 
things atop the flagpole than ever.’’ 

Three times Reuben tried to get beyond that 
highest point; he could not gain one inch. 
Clinging yet tighter with his feet, he prepared 
for what seemed a hazardous move—although 
he denied afterwards that there had been any 
danger in it. Letting go of the tree with his 
arms, he gave a sort of spring, and just caught 
the lowest branch. 

The cat started violently. For a moment 
Reuben, hanging almost helpless by his arms, 
struggled to pull himself up. Then by a quick 
move he somehow flung his feet over the limb, 
turned over easily, stood almost upright, and 
made his way from branch to branch until he 
was within reach of the cat. The animal backed 
away, struggled a moment and then dropped 
contentedly into his arms. 

A curious sound went up from below ; it was 
composed of the reluctant, gruff applause of 
the stout janitor, Miss Penny’s high-pitched 
ery of relief and the enthusiastic cheers of the 
little boys. 

Then the question arose among them how 
the boy was ever to get down with the cat in 
his arms? Miss Penny decided that they must 
get a sheet or tablecloth and that each must 
hold a corner so that Reuben could drop the 
cat into it. The little boys promptly refused to 
get the sheet lest they miss something mean- 
while; so at last the janitor reluctantly offered 
to go. 

‘*Tell him not to move till I get back,’’ he 
begged Miss Penny. 

But even as he spoke they saw that Reuben 
had his own plan for getting down. He had 
removed his cotton blouse and was making a 
-bag of it by tying the sleeves together. Putting 
the cat into it, he drew the elastic tight and 
started down. Almost before they had time to 
draw breath his feet struck the ground and he 
was handing the imprisoned cat to Miss Penny 
with a flourish that won fresh admiration 
from the little boys and that was perhaps 
pardonable in the circumstances. 

He was an odd-looking figure, certainly, as 
he stood there in his undershirt and overalls, 
shaking the mop of hair out of his shining 
brown eyes. Miss Penny hugged him to her 
heart, and then hurried him away amid the 
cheers and the jeers—the latter because of 
the embrace—of the little boys. 

Late in the afternoon Miss Penny and 
Reuben sat by the kitchen fire, with the old 
white cat alternately lapping milk from a saucer 
and rubbing herself against their legs. Reuben 
had decreed that she be fed sparingly at first. 
He had sat opposite Miss Penny at dinner and 
had served her as if he had always been there ; 
afterwards he had dried the dishes, fed the 
pony and cut and brought in the wood. And 
now he proceeded to decide upon the next 
move. Miss Penny, who feared that her Tiger 
when he returned to the house would be jeal- 
ous of a newcomer, had asked Reuben whether 
he thought they could find another home for 
the stray cat. 

‘*She’s rather fierce-looking,’’? he declared 
gravely. ‘‘I’m afraid no one would want her. 
Besides, I don’t believe she’d stay anywhere 
else ; she seems to have adopted you.’’ 

‘*O dear me!’’ cried Miss Penny. ‘‘I do love 
a cat that’s affectionate like her. Tiger’s so 
indifferent. Come, pussy, come up here.’’ 

The cai rubbed and purred at her feet with- 
out heeding the invitation. Reuben snapped his 
fingers close to her eyes and motioned to Miss 
Penny’s lap, whereupon she jumped up and 
settled herself comfortably. Her fur showed 
dingy gray against the shining white apron. 


Then suddenly she clasped her hands. ‘‘What 
if Tiger should come in?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*You’ll just have to learn him fair play,’’ 
said Reuben calmly. 
‘*Teach, Reuben,’’ she corrected. ‘‘But I 
never could.’’ 
‘*T will if he comes before I go.’’ 
**Q Reuben, I can’t bear to have you go! 
Would Mr. Langley care if you stayed over- 
night?’’ 

‘‘He wouldn’t care if I never went back. 
His wife doesn’t like a boy round. ’’ 

‘*Then you might stay a week if it weren’t 
for the long walk to school ?’’ 
‘*T don’t mind that—not if ’twas way over to 
Wenham. And I could take care of the pony and 
fetch your wood and drinking water, besides 
teaching Tiger to agree with Mrs. Tramp.’’ 
Miss Penny smiled, half reluctant already to 
consider letting him go at the end of the week. 
But again she clasped her hands suddenly. 

‘‘Oh, the birds, the birds!’’ she cried, and 
added, in answer to his look of amazement, 
‘* She — Mrs. Tramp — will catch the birds! 
They come every day to be fed. Tiger never 
touches them. ’’ 
Then Reuben revealed something that he 
feared might damage the prospects of the 


she’s deaf! Feed her up well, and, not hearing 
’em, there won’t be a mite of danger.’’ 


‘would carry her, waving her hands wildly and 


tramp cat. ‘‘She won’t,’? he cried, ‘*because | 





‘*But, Reuben, what makes you say that?’’ 
she protested. ‘‘ You didn’t know this cat be- 
fore, and I never heard of one’s being deaf.’’ 
‘*White ones are likely to be,’’ he said. 
‘*And didn’t you notice how wide she opens 
her mouth and hardly makes any noise at all? 
And she didn’t pay any attention when you 
called, but when I pointed out that you wanted 
her she jumped right up into your lap.’’ 
Somehow that remarkable penetration on 
Reuben’s part seemed to settle the question in 
regard to both waifs. And when, nearly a year 
afterwards, Mr. Langley turned the tables and 
came to Miss Penny for help, Reuben was not 
only still there, but was the head of the house- 
hold. 
Of course the pastor had seen Miss Penny 
constantly in the meantime, but she had not 
needed him. He had really missed her de- 
mands upon his time and sympathy. Some- 
times he declared that he begrudged Reuben 
that one office; for Reuben did not want it; 
as he himself did, to piece out. That boy was 
the sort to.run round with his arms spread 
out, just gathering in opportunities to help 
others. That red-haired, solemn-eyed urchin, 


little face was wreathed in smiles. She had 





deserted by his father, alone in the world, 
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without a penny or a prospect, forgot himself 
royally in looking out for his fellows. 

Mr. Langley had not meant to appeal to 
Miss Penny. He had come to the South 
Hollow on this particular afternoon to call on 
Mrs. Mudge. He came reluetantly, for, al- 
though the family were in comfortable cireum- 
stances and Mrs. Mudge’s brother, Watson 
Graham, was the wealthiest man in Wenham, 
he did not feel sure about the size of her heart 
or whether he ought to ask this particular 
service of her. He knew that he never could 
have sent little Ella May to her, and yet—the 
girl must go to school. ~ 

Just before he would have turned into the 
road leading out past the Mudge place, he saw 
Reuben entering a side street opposite, half 
supporting a disreputable and obviously in- 
toxicated old man. The boy went unshrink- 
ingly, piloting the man gently and steadily 
toward his home. Reuben was doing it for his 
father’s sake, of course. 

Perhaps it occurred to Mr. Langley that it was 
better for Reuben that his father had died. Per- 
haps he was reflecting how well the boy looked 
and what a good home he had found. In any 
event, he turned and made for Miss Penny’s. 

He smiled as he announced his errand. 

‘*Miss Penny, it’s I that have a cat up a 
tree now, and I’m asking you to rescue her. 
Only my cat is a little girl of thirteen, and her 
name is Rusty Miller.’’ 

All excitement, Miss Penny conducted him 
into the parlor. 

‘*You see, Miss Penny,’’ he explained, ‘‘I’ve 
got a little girl who lives way down at the end 
of the Farleigh line on the Wenham road that 
I want to get into the academy this year. I’m 
looking for some one who will give her a home 
in return for such help about the house as she 
can give outside school hours. ’’ 





Miss Penny stroked her in apparent delight. 


Miss Penny looked startled. ‘‘Baker, did 
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OFF AGAIN" 


you say? I don’t know any Bakers about here 
except Sam, and he never marri 

‘*No, Miller—Rusty, they call her, on account 
of her red hair. The family, who have known 
better days, came here some four years ago. 
They live in a forlorn little house, and the 
father, who is well-meaning but shiftless, works 
irregularly at the straw shop at Wenham. The 
mother is a faded, lackadaisical woman who 
must have been pretty once, but the three 
children at home are as bright as any in the 
two villages. The older girl ran away three 
years or more ago. If this other one can get 
her education, she will, I feel sure, redeem 
the family. ’’ 

Miss Penny drew a deep breath. She wished 
that the child wasn’t a girl; she was rather 
afraid of girls. 

‘*Let me tell you of my first introduction to 
Rusty,’’ he said, smiling, with a far-away look 
in his eyes. ‘‘It must have been directly after 
they came here, for she was a tiny thing—I 
thought of her as a baby. As I was driving 
back from Wenham, I saw two girls running 
a race. A third child, left far behind, was 
making after them as fast as her short legs 


shouting at the top of her voice. 

“I thought the little thing was crying be- 
cause the big sister was running away from 
her; but when I drew nearer I saw that her 








shouted herself hoarse cheering the race she 
had no part in, which left her alone on a lonely 
road. 9? 

‘*Bless her heart !’’ cried Miss Penny. ‘‘She 
must have a lovely disposition.’’ 

Mr. Langley smiled rather ruefully. ‘‘I’m 
afraid she hasn’t. Poor child, it isn’t her fault. 
Her surroundings have spoiled her—to a cer- 
tain degree. She has a hot temper,—what the 
children call a red-haired temper,—but she’s 
warm-hearted and generous and full of fun. 
She might be something of a trial to you just 
at first, Miss Penny, but if you’d take her in 
it would be the making of the girl.’’ 

Miss Penny stroked the cat in her lap. ‘‘If 
it weren’t for Reuben, I’d do it,’’ she said 
doubtfully, ‘‘but I don’t know how he’d feel. ’’ 

‘*Wasn’t there some such difficulty at the 
time you took in puss, here, with respect to 
your other cat?’’ he inquired. 

Miss Penny laughed, but regarded that case 
as rather different. However, she would con- 
sult Reuben and let Mr. Langley know. 

To her surprise, Reuben agreed at once. 
And she never knew that his heart sank as 
he did so. It was not in the least that he 
disliked to welcome another into what had 
become his home. It was not that he knew 
by hearsay of Rusty Miller’s temper. It was 
because of her red hair. Red-haired boys were 
bad enough, he said to himself, but he believed 
that he almost hated red-haired girls. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


~ 








ERE is not a man on the dog 
squad of the New York police 
department who questions the © 
extraordinary friendship of Pete and 
Vos. The origin of their friendship is a matter 
of conjecture; but former Patrolman Dan 
Fiynn, who was Tom Grant’s predecessor in 
charge of the kennels, has an interesting theory. 
He has reason to remember the arrival of 
Pete, fer the dog, much irritated by recent 
experiences and objecting to being thrust into 
@ wire-fronted pigeonhole in the Parkville 
stables, nipped Dar sharply on the left hand. 
Thereafter Dan observed his new charge with 
increased respect and absorbing interest. 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


NOSES WITH HIM AND THEN TROTTED 


Pete, the experts declared, was.a full-blooded 
' Airedale terrier of the ‘‘ ’? type. He bore 
only slight resemblance to the small, nervous, 
inbred Airedales that appear at. the dog show 
at Madison Square Garden in February. He 
‘would not have stood the slightest chance 
‘with the judges, for he was teo heavy, his 
coat was too long and teo light-colored, his 
head was too broad and his muzzle not square 
enough, and his ears were not mates. But in 
a fight he could have beaten any two bench 
champions that were ever awarded the blue 
ribbon. He was rather the type that the Eng- 
lish poachers and ratters developed to serve 
their needs and that may be found to-day in 
Australia or in British Columbia, herding 
sheep, hunting bears, and doing almost every- 
thing that a dog may be expected to do. 

Still, Pete’s ancestry was unknown. Sergt. 
Dorman found him one day in a motley group 
of mongrels gathered in a round-up of stray 
dogs in Manhattan. 

‘* There’s the makin’s of a police dog,’’ 
asserted Dorman, and by his eloquence he 
persuaded the inspector that it was so. 

Subsequent events have proved the excel- 
lence of the sergeant’s judgment, but at first 
Pete acted less like a police dog than like a 
caged hyena. He was the most completely 
untrained specimen of dogflesh ever seen in 
Flatbush, and if Dan Flynn had not naturally 
loved anything that could run on four legs and 
bark, there might have been mutiny at the 
Parkville station. 

The New York police dogs are not so finely 
trained as those of Ghent and other European 
cities. Not so much is asked of them ; but they 
are expected to stick to their official masters, 
to regard men in uniforms as friends, and all 
others as possible enemies, to answer at once 
to the police whistle or the rap of the night 
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a policeman, to lie still and watch when 
so commanded, to pursue and throw a 
fleeing criminal, to search round build- 
ings at night, and to give notice by 
barking of the presence of persons lurking in 
the shadows. 

Pete showed not the slightest inclination to | 
do any of those things. He was distinctly an 
individualist, and his chief aim in life seemed 
to be to get out and start trouble on his own 
account. It was weeks before he could be 
allowed off a leash, and months before he 
seemed to master the fundamental idea of 
obedience. But Dan Flynn was patient be- 
yond belief, and in the face of opposition, both 
personal and official, he became a stubborn 
maintainer of Pete’s intrinsic value. And in 
the end his patience conquered the dog; when 
Pete at last began to learn he seemed to grasp 
the meaning of the whole system at once. 

But to return to his friendship with Vos. 
Vos was the only long-haired dog on the 
squad and was among the second lot imported 
by Inspector Wakefield from Belgium. All the 
others were of the short-haired type of Belgian 
sheep dog, although they showed considerable 
variation, from little Marianne,—called Mary 
Ann by the squad,—with her wolf-like head 
and beady eyes, to big, faun-colored, bull- 
headed Togo, with his fifty-six pounds of solid 
bone and muscle. 

Vos was a beautiful, glossy black creature, 
with a thick coat that gave him a deceptive 
appearance of soft gentleness. He was, to be 
sure, manageable and affectionate in disposi- 
tion, but beneath the soft fur there was a dog 
militant, as Patrolman John Leahy can testify. 
One night, when in accordance with Sergt. 
Dorman’s regular system for keeping the dogs 
in training it was John’s turn to impersonate 
a burglar, Vos caught him skulking behind a 
house on Tug Bohlman’s beat, and hurled 
himself at the suspect’s chest to such good 
purpose. that he knocked him sprawling into a 
cold frame. Leahy got a week’s sick leave. 

Dan Flynn will tell you that the dogs ap- 
peared to resent the advent of the quarrelsome 
Airedale, and with some reason, for the un- 
regenerate Pete wanted to pick a fight with 
each one of the males, and was not overcour- 
teous toward those of the opposite sex. When 
Dan let the dogs out into the street for their 
brief exercise before dinner, he had to keep 
Pete constantly on his leash at a safe distance 
from the other dogs. Whereupon the men 
dubbed Pete the ‘‘teacher’s pet.’’ 

‘“*He was like a new bully come into the 
school,’ said Dan. ‘‘The only way he knew 
to pick an acquaintance was to pick a row, 
and the other scholars would have nothing to 
do with him. Inside him he was lonesome. I 
believe that. But he didn’t know how to get 
on with the Belgians. And I believe, too, 
Vos understood that Pete was lonesome. 

‘* Anyway, one afternoon when I took them 
out, Pete caught me nappin’ and jerked the 
leash out of my hand. In a second he was 
mixin’ it with Togo. I suppose he thought he 
might as well tackle the biggest first. In a 
couple of jumps I got my foot on his leash and 
hauled him off. It was all I could do to hold 
him. He had tasted dog and he wanted more. 
Togo didn’t want to quit, either; but he knew 
mne too well to come on, and after showing his 
teeth at Pete he went growlin’ back into the 
stable. 
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thought Pete had something comin’ to him. I 
gave him a couple of swipes with the end of 
the leash, and he crouched down and cried. It 
wasn’t so much that I hurt him, but he felt it 
wasn’t fair to be‘'dragged away from an honest 
scrap and then licked for it: I guess he felt 
like the whole world was against him. 

‘Then Vos come up, slow and quiet, with- 
out any of the fightin’ look in his eye, and I 
watched to see what he would do. Pete jumped 
to his feet, ready for another round if he got 
the chance. But Vos didn’t growl or circle 
round as if he wanted to start anything. He 
just came walkin’ straight up to Pete. He 
took a big chance, too, but Vos was equal to 
that. Pete didn’t do anything, either. I guess 
he was some surprised. Vos just walked up 
and touched noses with him 
and then trotted off again. 

‘*T don’t know what he 
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said to Pete, but it was something, and Pete 
understood it. He sort of strained after Vos, 
whistlin’ in his throat.’’ 

According to Dan Flynn, that was the begin- 
ning of it. Six months later Pete had been 
pretty well broken in and Tom Grant was in 
charge of the kennels. By that time the hos- 
tility of the dogs toward Pete had mostly worn 
itself out, although Tom says that they never 
quite forgave him for his early lack of manners. 
Vos was the exception—he and Pete were un- 
mistakably ‘‘pals,’? and Grant could give you 
any number of small instances to prove it. 

But the real proof came on September 24, 
1914, the night of the big adventure that will 
always have a chapter to itself in the annals 
of the dog squad. 

Every one of the patrolmen on the squad 
boasts of the prowess of his particular dog, and, 
although most of the work is the quiet nightly 
scouting that has frightened most of the bur- 
glars and ‘‘holdup’’ men out of the 172d Pre- 
cinet, each has a few treasured tales to relate 
that illustrate the courage and intelligence of 
his four-footed comrade. But they all give the 
laurel to Vos and Pete when it comes to up- 
holding the honor of the squad. 

When Pete was at last judged fit for duty he 
was turned over to Patrolman John Leahy. 
John did not mind. He was, in fact, rather 
proud of the distinction of being intrusted 
with the black sheep of the flock. But he cer- 
tainly had his hands full. 

Pete’s besetting fault was not a lack of in- 
terest in his work but a tendency to forget his 
regular duty and to wander far afield in search 
of adventure. It was fortunate for John’s 
dignity that those aberrations of Pete’s oc- 
curred in the dead of night, when there was 
no one to see him scrambling over back fences 
on the trail of an exasperating Airedale so 
engrossed in his own personal scouting that 
he did not heed the recalling whistle. 

Nevertheless, John stoutly maintained—and 
Tom Grant stanchly supported him in main- 
taining—that Pete was a first-rate police dog, 
and that he only needed a chance to prove it. 
Unfortunately, no such opportunity presented 
itself on John’s beat; Pete’s only exploit 
worthy of narration was treeing the terrified 
beau of a housemajd on Fourteenth Avenue. 
When Pete’s big chance came, he had been an 
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industrious and fairly well-disciplined guard- 
ian of the peace for several months.’ On ‘the 
night of September 24 John Leahy saw him 
appear suddenly beneath a street light fifty 
yards ahead, shoot like a rocket across the 
road and disappear utterly in the shadows. 
The dog responded neither to whistle nor to 
call, and there was no sight or sound of him 
to be discovered in the back yards that John 
investigated. In fact Pete never did return to 
post that night. The patrolman had not the 
slightest inkling of what had happened until 
he sheepishly returned to the station house in 
the morning without his dog. But there his 
humility changed promptly into boastful pride, 
and he proceeded to take to himself an amount 
of credit that was quite unwarranted in the 
circumstances. 

The adventure took place on a thinly pop- 
ulated street in the southern part of the} 
precinct on the post that adjoined John’s. 
It was a lonely, extensive and altogether 
undesirable beat, and Tug Bohlman had grum- 
bled when he had been assigned to it. 

Tug Bohlman and Vos had | 
been pounding along for half 
the night, doing their duty 
and wishing for daylight. As 
they passed through a cross 
street and neared the corner 
of the avenue, Tug heard a| 
“=, door open at some distance | 
behind him; the sound of 
voices and of feet on the 
wooden steps came to his 
ears. Turning, he saw the fig- 
ures of a man and a woman 
pass through the gateway to the sidewalk and 
then suddenly disappear in the darkness, as the 
closing door shut off the stream of yellow light. 
He waited a moment until the couple appeared 
again beneath a street light, and then, satis- 
fied that everything was all right, spoke to 
Vos and turned the corner into the avenue. 

Tug had gone perhaps two blocks when Vos 
began to show excitement; he whined a little, 
and then ran to the rear, and returned only 





Tug and Vos, well knowing that the 
safest ground for them would be that 
which had just been examined by the 
patrol. That they had come on victims 
so soon was doubtless a matter of pure 
luck. 

Hawkes was a small chap, and, al- 
though he had fought well, was soon 
overpowered, and one of the men had 
quickly put him out of action with a 
piece of lead pipe wrapped in burlap. 
The other man had anticipated the 
danger of feminine screams by gag- 
ging Miss Whipple. She gave rather 
more trouble than her escort, but the 
man had succeeded in keeping her 
hands from her hatpins and at last 
effectively bound her. The two foot- 
pads were just starting to go through 
the pockets of their respective victims 
when Vos had suddenly appeared like 
a black ball of fury. 

The man who was at work on 
Hawkes had started up just in time to catch 
forty-two pounds of flying dog on his left shoul- 
der. He went down in a swearing heap, and 
Vos turned his attention to the other man. 
The fellow had had a chance to prepare for the 
attack, and he received Vos with a well-placed 
kick that temporarily repulsed him and that 
caused the yelp of pain and surprise that Tug 
had heard. The man had his back against the 
fence, and Vos, finding it impossible to dis- 
lodge him by frontal attack, had settled down 
to a kind of active and vociferous investment. 

Bohlman ran across the lawns on the oppo- 
site side of the street as quietly as possible and 
then bore down on the group. As he closed in 
he took a quick survey of the situation in the 
half light. He caught a fleeting glimpse of 
the white face and prostrate form of Hawkes. 
The man at the fence was a tall, wiry, villain- 
ous-looking fellow with a derby hat jammed 
over his eyes. The other, as he rose quickly 
to meet the new attack, appeared short, stocky 
and powerful. 

The first man was apparently having his 





when Tug insisted. The policeman stopped 
and faced round. He had too much confidence 
in the intelligence of his comrade not 
to know that something was wrong. 


asked. SQUA 

Vos replied by dashing back toward ~—< 
the corner that they had turned and 
then running up to Bohlman again, 
with the evident purpose of urging 
him to follow. Tug shaded his eyes 
and peered down the avenue. The 
couple he had seen had not yet ap- 
peared at the corner. 

The patrolman started back. As 
soon as the dog was sure that his mas- 
ter was following, he dashed out of 
sight round the corner, and almost im- 
mediately his barking unmistakably 


announced an important discovery. Bohlman | time to rap or to whistle for 
quickened his pace, and as he reached the/| help, for as he closed in he 


corner he heard the barking change to the snarl 

of attack, broken by one sharp yelp of pain. 
There was evidently some quick action 

taking place in the darkest spot between the 
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‘* What’s the trouble, Vos?’’ he STRUCK THE FELLOW 


hands full with Vos,and so Bohlman turned his 
| attention to the second. The policeman had no 
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caught the gleam of a swiftly 
drawn revolver. Bohlman’s 
night stick swished through 
| the air and caught the man on the wrist of 





two street lights. At first the policeman could his gun hand, and the revolver clattered to 


make out nothing except the swift movement of 
shadowy forms. He broke into a run, and was 
soon aware of five figures—two men on the 
ground, a man and a woman by the fence, 
and the darting, menacing form of Vos. 

What happened just before Bohlman and Vos 
reached the place was never exactly learned. 
On the station blotter the names of the couple 
whom Tug had seen leaving the house are 
set down as Merton Hawkes and Dorothy 
Whipple. They had left a friend’s house at a 
late hour and had started for Miss Whipple’s 
home, when they had been suddenly attacked 
from behind. 

The ‘‘holdup’’ men who had done the job 
were the first to be reported in the dog-patrolled 
precinct for over four months, and they 
must have been either very desperate, 
very ignorant, or very clever. The evi- 
dence seems to show that the thugs were 
clever; it is likely that they followed 


THE POLICEMAN BROKE 
INTO A RUN 


| the sidewalk. 
| But the ruffian was as quick as he was mus- 
‘cular. In his left hand he still held his blud- 
| geon, and he swung it so swiftly that it caught 
Bohlman on the side of his head before he 
| could parry the blow. The big policeman saw 
| stars, but he gritted his teeth, received the 
| second blow on his night stick, and countered 
| with a sharp rap on his assailant’s hard skull. 
| Undaunted, the thug swung his bludgeon 
| again, numbed Bohlman’s forearm, and then 
| dived and clinched him. 

Tripping over the feet of the prostrate 
Hawkes, the two combatants fell struggling to 
| the sidewalk. Both were a bit weak from the 
| head blows they had received, but each was 
fighting desperately. The policeman had an 
aching arm, but he had also the advantage 
due to superior physical condition and length 
of limb, and he managed to squirm on top. 

Meanwhile the tall man had diseovered 
that the dog was muzzled. Wrenching a picket 
from the fence, he began to beat Vos off. 
Fortunately, he had no firearms, and Bohiman 
had managed to kick the short man’s fallen 
revolver into the gutter out of sight. 

Vos took his punishment with fortitude, but 
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WRENCHING A PICKET 
FROM THE FENCE, 

HE BEGAN 
TO BEAT 
vOS OFF 









there was a new note of despera- 
tion in his voice. He continued his 
threatening dashes, but the man dealt 
him blow after blow, and the force of 
his attacks appreciably diminished. 

Out of the tail of his eye Bohlman, 
busily engaged in holding his man down and 
vainly seeking a throttle hold, saw the tal! 
fellow working nearer. With two against him 
he knew that he was done for, and he thought 
bitterly of the regulation that provided for 
muzzling all police dogs on duty. If Vos had 
had his strong jaws free, there would have been 
@ sure and speedy end to the fight. 

Miss Whipple, with a courage born of fear, 
took a tentative step forward, as if to take 
part in the mélée; but the tall man gave her 
a brutal shove and sent her crashing back 
against the fence. Then, with a quick rush, 
he planted a heavy foot under Vos’s jaw and 
sent the dog sprawling into the gutter. With 
an oath he fell on Bohlman, who could only 
hunch up his shoulders and brace himself to 
meet the unfair assault. 

But Vos was not done for yet. He gathered 
himself together, shot across his master, and 
threw his antagonist backward by the sheer 
force of his impetus. The thug threw out his 
arm in an effort to retain his balance, and 
eaught Vos by the long hair of his neck. 
Cursing vehemently, he got a strangling hold 
on the dog’s collar and groped for his weapon. 

At the first foul blow Vos gave 
voice to such a despairing, almost 
human cry of anguish that unwonted 
tears started to the eyes of big Tug 
Bohlman, and he renewed his efforts 
with an energy that boded ill for his 
victim if only a few minutes more 
were granted him. Vos struggled 
heroically, but he was caught at a 
disadvantage, and murder was in the 
hand at his throat. 

At that moment, from somewhere 
out of the shadows, there suddenly 
appeared, as if shot from a catapult, 
the bristling form of Pete the Aire- 
; dale—a bolt of solid muscle and 
#, Menace, with a snarl of rage in its 
A throat that would have terrified a 
tiger. There was not an instant of 
hesitation or indecision in his action. 
Straight he plunged at the man bend- 
ing over Vos. His hard leather muzzle 
struck the fellow square in the face with a 
resounding thud; he was knoeked sprawling, 
and lost his grip both on Vos’s collar and on 
his own club. 

Again and again as the man tried to rise 
the Airedale launched his forty-five pounds 
at his head. Then he attacked him with his 
forefeet, as if to tear out his eyes, until the 
man lay stunned and bleeding, no longer able 
to struggle or even to beg for mercy. 

‘*Watch him, Vos!’’ cried Bohlman, pant- 
ing hard and nearly exhausted. ‘‘Come here, 
Pete!’’ 

The promptness with which Pete abandoned 
his joyous fighting and stepped to Bohlman’s 
side would have amazed his detractors. The 
stocky man, feeling the policeman’s power 
diminishing, had begun to struggle more vio- 
lently ; but Bohlman succeeded in getting his 
left hand free and began to fumble with Pete’s 
muzzle. 

‘“We’ll fix ’em now!’’ he muttered. 

The man was quick to catch the meaning of 
that action, and the thought of Pete’s awful 
jaws and bared fangs struck terror to a heart 
hitherto undaunted. 

‘*No, no!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Don’t do that! I quit. 
I give up.’’ 

Relaxing completely, 
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he lay quiet, and 
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Bohlman, confident of the genuineness of the 
fellow’s surrender, rose to his knees and 
snapped handcuffs on his wrists. Then he 
leaned weakly against a tree and blew two 
long blasts on his whistle. 

When at last Mayhew and his dog Scratch 
appeared on the run, the tall man had recovered 
his senses but was entirely subdued. Miss 
Whipple had fainted, Vos lay crying a little 
and trembling with pain and exhaustion, while 
Pete stood nuzzling him with every evidence 
of profound concern. 

In view of the fact that both Mayhew 
and Bohlman had been eyewitnesses of that 





exhibition of personal attachment, and in view 
of the interest that Pete unquestionably dis- 
played in Vos’s recovery from his injuries, it 
is not strange that the squad should not doubt 
the reality of the dogs’ friendship. ‘The theory 
has been advanced that Pete’s sharp ears had 
caught the sound of conflict blocks away, and 
that his innate love of a fight had brought him 
to the scene; but you cannot tell that to Dan 
Flynn or to Tom Grant or to John Leahy or 
to Tug Bohlman or to Larry Mayhew. ‘They 
are firm in their belief that Pete’s senses had 
told him somehow that his friend was in trouble 
and had sent him speeding to his aid. 





NORTH FORTY EAST 


“Sy Homer Greene 


In Ten Chapters 


stairs the next morning, he = 


Chapter Ten 


> that he had so firmly in his grasp. 





Wiis Nathan came down- “: <a ZG thing that he had fought for and 





learned that his father had ‘“*Why did you do that?’’ he 
already breakfasted and had started = asked. 
for Mooresville. ‘The boy thought tanleyOrchand | ‘“*T think Orchard is entitled to 
it strange that his father had said the property.’’ 


nothing to him about the contem- 
plated journey. He did not dare to 
hope that his appeal for Orchard 
had in any respect changed the 
determination of a man like his 
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‘*You’ve always known that.’’ 

‘*T have Clem Owens’ notes of 
survey in my possession. ’’ 

‘**T’m not surprised. But they’re 
not in Orchard’s possession. That 
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father, and it was therefore with 
no light heart that he set out to 
visit familiar places and to renew old friend- 
ships. And yet again and again there came 
into his mind the memory of his father’s 
affectionate good night. 

The master of the house had indeed gone to 
Mooresville. He had taken the double surrey 
and the strong, swift team of blacks. At nine 
o’clock he entered the office of his attorney. 
Mr. Brown was already at his desk. 

‘*You’re in town early to-day,’’ said the 
lawyer. 

‘*Yes. There’s something I wanted to say 
to you about the Orchard case. ’’ 

Brown pushed his papers away from him 
and leaned back in an attitude of expec- 
taney. 

‘*You remember,’’ continued Brill, ‘‘that 
you said to me if I ran across Owens’ old 
notebook I had better lock it up or burn it 
up.’’ 

‘*Yes. Pretty good advice, too.’’ 

‘*Well, I ran across it. I have it here. ’’ 

He took the book from his pocket as he 
spoke, opened it at the page on which the 
notes of survey were recorded and handed it 
to Brown. 'The lawyer took the book and read 
the page over carefully. When he had finished, 
he looked up at his visitor. 

‘*You’re lucky,’’ he said, ‘‘to have this 
thing in your possession. I suppose you’ll do 
what I told you to with it?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied Brill, ‘‘I’ve tried locking 
it up, and it won’t stay locked. ’’ 

‘*No??? 

‘*And I’ve tried to burn it; it won’t burn.’’ 

Brown looked blank. ‘‘I don’t quite under- 
stand you,’’ he said. 

Brill laughed a little. ‘‘I don’t blame you. 
But, with this book in my possession, do you 
think we’d better go on with the case?’’ 

‘*Certainly! It’s the possession of that book 
that makes your case absolutely sure. You’re 
bound to win it.’’ 

‘*But I don’t want to win it.’’ 

‘*What?’? 

‘*T want Orchard to win this suit.’’ 

Brown laid the book on the table. 

‘*T don’t see,’’ he began as if puzzled, and 
then corrected himself. ‘Yes, I think I do 
see. A case of troubled conscience, eh? Well, 
we can discontinue the suit. ’’ 

‘*I’d rather have Orchard win it in court.’’ 

‘*Very well; we can let judgment be entered 
for the defendant.’’ 

‘That suits me. And, Mr. Brown, will you 
kindly make up your bill for services and send 
it to me with a statement of the costs?’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ 

‘* Then I guess that’s all to-day. Good 
morning !’? 

Brill put the notebook back into his pocket, 
left the lawyer’s office and strode down the 
street until he came to the room occupied by 
Jobn Oakford. He had never before, even in 
the heyday of his youth, walked with a firmer 
or more elastic step. 

Oakford greeted Brill with cool surprise. 

‘‘Mr. Oakford,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘I want 
you to go out to my place to-day and do a little 
surveying for me.’’ 

‘‘T can’t. That suit of yours against Stanley 
Orchard may be called on at any time, and 

I’m subpoenaed on both sides. ’’ 

‘*T’ve stopped that suit.’’ 

Oakford dropped his pen and stared at the 
man in astonishment. 

‘*How have you stopped it?’’ he asked. 

‘*T told Brown to let judgment be entered 
for the defendant when the case comes up, and 
to send the bill of costs to me.’’ 

Oakford was incredulous. He could not 
understand. It was against every known prec- 
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simply assures your case. Why this 
sudden change of purpose?’’ 

Oakford scented danger, pitfalls, ambushes. 
He was not satisfied. Brill’s face flushed, but 
he showed no other sign of anger, and when 


hill and be present at a survey of the division 
line, his message was coldly received. The 


young man knew nothing about the purpose | 


of the survey, and could give little informa- 
tion. At last Orchard turned to his wife. 

‘*T won’t go,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s another one 
of Adam Brill’s tricks. I won’t go.’’ 

‘¢But Mr. Oakford also wishes you to come, ’’ 
said Nathan, ignoring the remark about his 
father. 

‘* Did John Oakford send that word to 
me???’ 

‘*Yes; he specially wishes you to come.’’ 

‘*That puts a different light on it. Whatever 
John Oakford asks of me he can have and 
have it cheerfully. I’ll go.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what it means,’’ Nathan said 
to Ralph, who walked down the path with him, 
‘*but you’re to go along; and I’m to be there, 
too. Those are the orders. 1 don’t know what 
it means,’’ he said again as he mounted his 
horse, ‘‘but something tells me that there’s 
going to be a happy ending of the day for all 
of us.’’ 

When Ralph went back to the house, his 
mother said to him: 

‘*You’ll go with father, won’t you? I can’t 
see the purpose of all this, but I’d like to have 
you with him. Somehow | feel that the end is 
coming to-day instead of to-morrow, and that 
it’s going to be a happy one.’’ 


She stood on the porch steps and watched | 


her husband and son as they crossed the flat, 
entered the lane and climbed the steep path up 
the hill. When she entered the house there 
were tears in her eyes ; but her heart was light. 

When Orchard and his son reached the stake- 
and-stones corner on the warranty line, they 
found Brill and Oakford already there ; Nathan 


mark on the rock and held the signal pole on 
it as he had been directed ; Oakford caught the 
red-and-white standard through the slits in his 
sight bars. 

‘*Hits it exactly !’’ exclaimed the surveyor. 
‘““The bearing of this line on that day was 
north forty east. The case is proved.’’ 

Old Tompkins, hearing the familiar words, 
opened ‘his toothless mouth and laughed im- 
moderately. 

‘*What’d I tell ye!’’ he cried. ‘‘Me and 
| Clem knowed it all the time. The secret of the 
| hull thing’s in that there book that lay in the 
| secret chist, and the magic words is what I 
| told ye they wus, Stanley: nawth fawty east.’’ 

He gave another convulsive chuckle, but no 
one paid much attention to him; the occasion 
was too momentous. 

Brill pointed to the flag on the rock. 

‘*Ts that where Owens ran the division line 
between us in ’67, Stanley ?’’ he inquired. 

‘*That’s where he ran it, sure,’’ replied 
Orchard. ‘‘But what I want to know, Adam 
Brill, is what you’re getting at?’’ 

‘* Justice, ’’ replied Brill shortly. ‘‘Mr. Oak- 
ford, shall we go down the hill?’’ 

Oakford pulled up his instrument and they 
all started down toward the rock ledge. Still 
Orchard was:puzzled to guess what Brill had in 
mind. He seemed to be dominating the survey, 
but whether for good or ill he could not tell. 
Surely if anything sinister were planned John 
| Oakford knew it, and if he knew it no such 
happiness would mark his countenance as 
marked it to-day. 

. From the ledge on, along the edge of the 
pond and down the hill below the dam, the 
| young men, at Oakford’s direction, set stout 
| stakes at intervals to mark the line, already 








came soon. And then, up the path, picking his partly defined. But from the base of the hill 





he spoke there was no resentment in his voice. 
‘*Mr. Oakford, I do 
not blame you for 
questioning my mo- 
tives ; I deserve your 
incredulity. But I’m 
stopping this suit be- 
cause something has 
occurred to change 
my whole attitude 
toward Stanley Or- 
chard and his fam- 
ily. °” 

Oakford saw now 
that the man was in 
earnest, and that he 
need have no further 
doubt of his good 
faith. 

“*T believe you,’’ 
hesaid ; “‘and I thank 
you. Have you told 
Orchard about this?” 

**Not a word. I 
wanted you first to 
see the record and to 
make the survey.’’ 

He took the note- 
book from his pocket, 
opened it at the prop- 
er page and handed 
it to the surveyor. 

**T want you to go 
up there,’’ he added, 
when Oakford had 
read the memoran- 
dum, ‘‘and run the 
line down the hill just as Clem Owens ran it 
in 1867. I want you to mark the line in 
Stanley Orchard’s presence and mine. Then 
I want a deed drawn releasing to him any 
and every right, title, claim or demand that 
I ever had or ever could have in that nine 
acres. ”’ 

Oakford rose from his chair, reached across 
the table and seized the other man’s hand. 

‘*That’s a fine thing to do, Mr. Brill,’’ he 
said. ‘*This new survey isn’t necessary, with 
the notebook in Orchard’s possession, and 
with the deed you propose to give him; but if 
you want it made I’ll make it. Make it! I’d 
go a thousand miles to make it! Come, let’s 
see Jackson and get the deed started.’’ 

Oakford was radiant. ‘‘Where did you find 
the book?’’ he asked, as they swung along 
toward Jackson’s office in courthouse square. 

‘*Old Tompkins brought it to me.’’ 

‘*And where did Old Tompkins find it?’’ 

‘*That’s what I asked him, and he whis- 
pered to me confidentially that he had found 
it in the ‘secret chist.’ ’’ 

‘*The what?’’ 

‘*The ‘secret chist.’ ’’ 

Oakford stopped, with a puzzled look on his 
face, and then began to laugh. He knew Old 
Tompkins. It was not much to laugh about; 
but he felt like laughing. Leaning against 
a tree he laughed until the tears rolled down 
his face. 

Jackson was just starting for court when 
they reached his office. They stopped him long 
enough to tell him about the Orchard case, 
and about the deed that was to be drawn, and 
he, too, shook hands warmly with Brill. 

‘*Such an outcome of the suit,’’ he said, 
‘does me a thousand times more good than if 
I had won it after a contest in the courts. ’’ 

When Nathan Brill went over to Orchard’s 
at one o’clock that afternoon to say that his 








edent for Adam Brill of all men to give up a 


father wished Stanley Orchard to go up on the 
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way among the stones, Old Tompkins hobbled 


“ STANLEY," HE SAID, “EVERYTHING TO THE LEFT OF THIS LINE...1IS YOURS” 


toward them. How he had learned that a 
survey was going on no one was able to explain. 
He seemed to have miraculous foresight in 
such things. 

Oakford grasped Ralph’s hand with a mighty 
grip, and between the two neighbors a formal 
greeting passed. Then the surveyor, standing 
by his set compass, addressed Orchard. 

‘‘Mr. Brill,’’ he said, ‘‘has requested me to 
come to-day, and run out this division line 
just as Clem Owens ran it in October, 1867.’’ 

‘*T’ve no objection to that, ’’ replied Orchard, 
‘*provided you run it just as he did.’’ 

‘*We shall follow Mr. Owens’ survey ex- 
actly.’ 

‘‘How are you going to do it? The deed 
ain’t right. ’’ 

‘*T have his old notebook. ’’ 

Orchard stared at him incredulously. 

‘*Where’d you get it?’’ he asked. 

‘* Tompkins has kindly placed it in Mr. 
Brill’s possession. ’’ 

‘*‘Where’d Tompkins get it?’ 

‘*He found it,’’ replied Oakford, restraining 
with tremendous effort a desire to laugh, ‘‘in 
the ‘secret chist.’ ’’ 

Old Tompkins bobbed his head smilingly in 
assent. 

‘*This book,’’ continued Oakford, glancing 
at the page, ‘‘says that the bearing of the line 
at the time of the survey was ‘North 40 East, 
being 3% degrees from a right angle, exactly 
the amount of the present variation of the 
magnetic needle.’ It was this coincidence, and 
Owens’ failure to note it in the deed, that has 
led to all this misunderstanding and trouble. 
The sight bars of my compass are pointing 
now in exactly the same direction in which 
the sight bars of Owens’ compass pointed on 
the day he started the permanent division line. 
Ralph, will you go ahead and find a cross cut 
in a rock on the ledge, and hold the flag on it?’ 

Ralph hurried down the hill, found the 





|across the flat a stone fence that Orchard 








had put up at odd 
times coincided so ex- 
actly with the line 
of survey that other 
markings were not 
necessary. 

When they had all 
reached the corner at 
the public road, and 
were gathered there 
together, Brill turned 
and faced toward the 
hill down which they 
had come. 

‘*Stanley,”’ he said, 
‘‘everything to the 
left of this line, pond, 
spring, brook, house, 
garden and flat, is 
yours; and every- 
thing to the right of 
the line is mine. I 
make this statement 
unconditionally, in 
the presence of these 
witnesses. ‘To - mor- 
row I shall give you 
a deed for any right, 
title or interest that 
1 ever claimed or ever 
could claim, or my 
successors after me, 
in this nine acres. 
I have requested my 
lawyer to have judg- 
ment entered in your 
favor to-morrow in the pending suit. Mr. 
Oakford, I believe the survey is completed; 
shall we go to my house?’’ 

But Oakford did not reply. He was too 
busily occupied in gazing on the face of Stan- 
ley Orchard, who did not seem to comprehend 
at once the full meaning of his neighbor’s 
declaration. Orchard turned his eyes from 
Brill’s face and looked in succession on the 
faces of those round him. 

‘*Adam,’’ he said at last, ‘‘Adam, do you 
mean it?’’ 

‘*T never in my life before meant anything 
so fully and completely,’’ replied Brill ear- 
nestly. 

The two boys were shaking hands vigor- 
ously, and as Oakford looked at them and 
realized what the occasion meant to them his 
eyes grew moist. 

Then Brill gave his hand to Orchard, and 
Orchard grasped it warmly. Old Tompkins 
watched the scene with fascinated gaze. He 
leaned with both hands on his cane and stared. 
Once or twice he opened his mouth wide as 
if to speak, and then closed it again without 
uttering a word. At the end of three minutes 
Brill turned to him and handed him a piece 
of paper money with a yellow back. 

‘*There is a renewal to-day,’’ he said, ‘‘of 
a secret and sacred compact between me and 
Stanley Orchard, and this is for the part you 
played in it.’’ 

Old Tompkins took the money, astounded 
beyond the power of speech. He could do no 
more than mumble unintelligible thanks as he 
began to hobble away ; but so completely upset 
was he that he started in the wrong direction, 
and had to turn round after he had gone a few 
steps and hobble back. 

‘* Your proper direction,’’ called Oakford 
after him, ‘‘is north forty east! That way lies 
the ‘secret chist? !’’ 

The old man looked back and put his hand 
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to his mouth in the form of a a 
trumpet, but what he said was $ 
lost in the noisy merriment of the 
joyous party. 

While they were still standing 
there together, Brill said: —~ 

‘I’m going to have a dinner 

party at my house at five o’clock. 
I left word with Martha before 
I came away. My guests are to 
be John Oakford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orchard, Ralph and Ada. Stan- 
ley, carry my compliments to 
your wife and daughter and ask 
them to come.’’ 

‘“That’s good of you, Adam,’’ 
Orchard replied hesitatingly, ‘‘and 
I appreciate it, but mother—well, 
you know she ain’t been to a 
party in fifteen years.’’ 

‘‘Nor have I given a party in 
fifteen years,’’ was the quick re- 
tort; ‘‘so honors are even.’’ 

But Orchard still hesitated. He 
was thinking of his wife’s scanty 
wardrobe. 

**T don’t believe,’’ he faltered. 
‘*You know she ain’t got —’’ 

‘*Tell her to come just as she 
is,’’? interrupted Brill, ‘‘without 
any flounces or furbelows. This 
is to be a family party, and no - 
formality will be permitted. Nate,’’ turning to 
his son, ‘‘you can do more with Mrs. Orchard 
in five minutes than any of the rest of us can 
in a year. You go tell her she’s got to come. 
The double surrey will call for her at half 
past four.’’ 

So Jane Orchard went to the dinner party. 
She had the seat of honor at one end of the 
big table. And she never looked more calm 
and sweet and womanly ; she never appeared 
more gracious and tender-hearted than she did 
that night. 

When the dessert was brought in, Brill rose 
slowly in his place. 

‘*T think probably some explanation is due 
from me,’’ he began, ‘‘because this, as you all 
know, is rather an unusual performance on 
my part.’’ 

He spoke with much hesitancy and seemed 
to find it difficult to choose his words; but the 
hard lines in his face had softened wonder- 
fully, and the eyes that looked out from under 
his bushy brows were kind and earnest in 
their expression. 

‘*T have come to the conclusion,’’ he said, 
‘*that it is very foolish for neighbors to 
be at odds as Stanley Orchard and I have 
been for many years. To be fair with myself, 
I do not hold him altogether blameless, yet 
the fault has been chiefly mine. I do not 
care to speak to you of myself so severely 
as I have spoken to myself. It isn’t worth 
while, because my whole attitude has been 
changed overnight. Nor is it worth while for 
me to tell you in detail what has changed 
that attitude. I will only say that I had 
some things put to me last evening by one 
who is dear to me, in a way that led me to 
regard my neighbors in a wholly new light. I 





learned some things last evening that I had | 


not dreamed of before; but the knowledge 
of them places me under an obligation to 
. Ralph Orchard, to Jane Orchard, and even to 
my old-time comrade and one-time enemy, 


Stanley, that a thousand dinner parties cannot | 


repay.’’ 

He gathered courage, and his voice grew 
stronger as he went on: 

‘*Last night, after that interview of which 
I have spoken, I remembered many things. I 
remembered that Stanley and I, in the old 
Civil-War days, tented together, and marched 
together, and fought together at Cold Harbor 
and Petersburg and Five Forks. It was at 
Five Forks that Stanley saved my life. I 
wonder, as I stand here, how it was ever 
possible for me to have hard feeling toward 
him. And as for his wife, I don’t know that 
I ever before fully realized how much of a 
mother she has been to my motherless boy; 
but I realize it to-night, Mrs. Orchard, and 
I am not likely ever again to forget it. I 
can’t speak of what Ralph has done for me. 
In the first place I have no right to, and 
in the second place my heart is too full to 
talk about it anyway. I simply want to add 
that I’ve begun a new life to-day, and it’s 
been the happiest day, barring none, that I 
ever knew. I want many more of them; God 
knows I need them. And I can only have 
them by the help and friendship of every one 
of you.’’ 

His voice broke a little at the close, and 
when he sat down there were tears in his eyes 
and on his cheeks; but he was very happy. 
And from that night on he lived a changed 
life, a life that brought him not only the 
esteem and good will of all his friends and 
neighbors but the warm affection. of many 
who had feared and hated him in the days 
gone by. 

The time came when Stanley Orchard raised 


his dam and built his mill in accordance with | 
his lifelong dream; and he lived in happy | 


comfort and died in his white old age in the 
new-old house on the nine-acre plot that he 
had bought from Adam Brill in 1867. 


THE END. 


HE WENT UP THE 








Tom was nearer than anyone 
else to the child, but even he 
was two hundred yards away. He 
bounded along the track toward 
the lumber pile, and Mr. Gard- 
ham, calling in terror to his son, 
hurried after him as fast as he 
eould. 

‘“*Come down, Benny, quick !’’ 
Tom shouted as he drew near the 
pile. ‘‘Come!?? 

The boy turned a questioning 
face toward Tom and then started 
to obey. But to Tom’s dismay, 
he saw that the youngster’s foot 
had wedged tightly between two 
planks! 

Setting his teeth and clenching 
his fists, Tom inereased his speed. 
He had left Benny’s father and 
the superintendent far in the rear. 
The loaded car was shooting down 
the track now only a hundred 
feet away. Tom could see that its 
load would barely scrape by the 
lumber pile. Meanwhile Benny, 
with his fat little body humped 
out from the stack, was trying 





os ILE this lot of planks 

fast, Tom! Mr. Gardham 

will be round pretty 

quick; and I’m afraid he has 
the idea that you’re slow.’’ 

Tom Harcourt, who was rolling up 

his sleeves, flushed at the yardmaster’s 

remark. A questioning look on his face led 


Gardham, the owner of the lumberyard where 
Tom worked, had asked why he was half an 
hour late the day before in delivering a load 
of lumber at Thompson’s new house. 

“*T was blocked by a long freight at the 
crossing,’’ Tom explained. ‘‘The locomotive 
stalled for fifteen minutes and —’’ 

‘*The gates were up and the way clear when 
Mr. Gardham drove by,’’ the yardmaster in- 
terrupted a little sharply. ‘‘Why did you go off 
and leave your team standing idle in the street 
instead of moving along? You knew it wasa 
hurry order. ’’ 

The busy yardmaster moved off without 
waiting for an answer. Tom drew a deep 
breath. It was discouraging to have the head 
of the firm question his efficiency, especially 
at that moment, for a well-built young team- 
ster with first-class qualifications had only 
yesterday applied for a wagon. Tom feared 
that he was to be pushed down another peg 
in the industrial scale. He had been a clerk 
with good prospects in the office of the Valley 
Foundry Company until the company had gone 
out of business. Work had been scarce then 
and he had been glad to get a job driving a 
wagon. 

Positions were still scarcer now; and with 
a thought of the people at home who were 
dependent upon him the young fellow worried 
over the apparent disfavor into which he had 
fallen. With all his heart he wished that cir- 
cumstances had not played him such a trick 
the day before. 

He had left the yard with a full half hour’s 
time in which to make only a twenty-minute 
trip. Outside the gates he had turned up the 
grade that led round a street corner and thence 
to the railway crossing. He had had Bess, the 
most valuable horse in the yard, on the off 
side; and she had just recovered from a leg 
sprain. With all the solicitude of a fond master, 
Tom had taken special care of her and had 
watched for any signs of a relapse. 

Near the corner he had suddenly spied in 
the roadway a heap of wood, evidently dropped 
from a house-wrecker’s wagon. There was one 
piece from which big nails protruded, and a 
jagged piece of tin on a fragment of roofing tim- 
ber made it even more dangerous. A carelessly 
driven horse or an automobile would have been 
sure to come to grief on that piece of wood 
unless some one had removed the obstruction. 

Tom had driven to the top of the grade and, 
rounding the corner, had stopped his horses 
on level ground. There he had left his team, 
and running back had picked up the débris 
and dumped it into a convenient open lot. 





When he had reached the railway track a 
few minutes later the gates were just going 
|down. Then the passing freight locomotive 
|had stalled and Tom had decided that luck 
was against him; but he had not known until 
now that the senior member of the firm had 
passed in his carriage and had seen the aban- 
doned team standing idle. 

‘* And excuses, I suppose, will sound weak !’’ 
Tom muttered to himself now, as he hurriedly 
piled the lumber. ‘‘I’11] just have to sail in and 
make a new reputation for fast work.’’ 

There was much activity in the busy lum- 
beryard. Wagoners threaded the stacks of 






the yardmaster to tell him a little more. Mr. 
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“ STEPS" OF THE STACK LIKE A CAT, AND REACHED THE CAPTIVE BOY 


A QUESTION OF SPEED 


timber making up loads, a 
shifting engine was taking out | 
and putting in cars on the| 
sidings, a big creaking crane | 
was unloading coal from a canal | 
boat and sending it rattling down the 
chutes. | 
Caston, a yard worker, joined Tom on the | 
pile. A few minutes later Mr. Gardham came | 
down the yard with the superintendent. The | 
senior member was accompanied by his small 
son, Benny. 

While Mr. Gardham and the superintendent 
went some distance along the siding, the young- | 
ster stopped to watch Tom and his mate pile 
the planks. Later the boy walked over to the | 
sand pit next to the lumber pile, and started | 
to play in it. | 

The conference of Mr. Gardham and the 
superintendent beside the tracks led to some | 
decision that made them need a messenger. | 
Tom, trying to hurry his work along, hap- | 
pened to look that way, and saw the superin- 
tendent beckoning to him. 

As Tom approached, the superintendent and 
the senior member were discussing the lumber | 
piles.. One pile in particular had met with | 
Mr. Gardham’s disapproval. It stood on the | 
farther side of the sand pit and was made 
up of especially long planks. Only because 
the yard was so badly congested had lumber 
been piled there at all; for the driveway 
swept inward at that point, and so the stack 
had crowded perilously close to the railway 
siding. 

**See that!’? Mr. Gardham cried, with a 
frown. 

The yard engine at the moment passed out 
along the siding, and the car that it was haul- 
ing was almost scratched by the projecting 
timbers. 

However, it was not a high pile, and a large 
part of it was to go out of the yard immedi- 
ately. The superintendent promised to give 
the matter his attention; then the two pro- 
ceeded to discuss the general lack of room in 
the yard. Tom stood respectfully by until they 
should be ready to use him. Meanwhile he 
watched the engine. It disposed of the car it 
had taken out; then it backed up to a loaded 
car and, with loudly screeching wheels, began 
to push it to the switch. 

Mr. Gardham remarked that it was time 
for him to take his son downtown to meet 
Mrs. Gardham. At the mention of Benny, 
Tom glanced toward the sand pit and dis- 
covered that the boy had left the fort he had 
been building in the sand and was gingerly 
climbing up the face of the lumber pile that 
his father and the superintendent had been 
discussing a moment before. 

‘The incoming car of timber had by that time 
cleared the switch and was already heading | 
down the side track toward the group. Tom | 
caught his breath sharply. 

‘*Look!’? he cried, as he suddenly leaped 
away in the direction of young Benny. 

The car was stacked high with new lumber, | 
and its heavy cargo had made the retaining 
posts bulge out. Tom had seen at a glance that 
Benny Gardham would be crushed against the 
lumber pile. 

Oblivious of the fact that the car was bearing 
swiftly down on him, the boy continued his 
interesting climb. The shrieking of wheels as 
they crunched over the switch points drowned 
Tom’s warning shout. And there was no one 
near to pull him down. The engine men were 
not aware of the situation; and Caston, the 
yard worker, had gone into the driveway to! 
help chain a big girder on one of the wagons. 





valiantly to free his foot. 

‘The engineer of the locomotive 
was on the wrong side of the 
cab to see the boy’s predicament. 
Tom realized that everything depended upon 
himself. 

When he reached the pile, the loaded car had 
cut the hundred feet of distance in two. Breath- 
less, but with undiminished speed, he ‘went 
up the ‘‘steps’’ of the stack like a cat, and 
reached the captive boy. 

Holding on to the stack with one hand, 
Tom worked fast with the other. The planks 
seemed to grip the little foot like a vise. 
Beads of perspiration came out on Tom’s face 
as the shadow of the oncoming, screeching 
timber car seemed about to fall upon him. 

Once, twice, three times he tugged at the 
boy’s shoe, although he was in momentary 
terror lest he pull the child down on the track 
in front of the train. The car was within 
twenty feet of them now; the engineer had 
at last seen the danger, but Tom knew that 
the train could not stop in time. 

The bulking load seemed fairly to rush at 
the lumber pile ; but at last Tom freed Benny’s 
foot. ‘‘Climb!’’ he shouted; and he himseif 
leaped a step higher. There was not time to 
go down, and the top of the pile was only a 
yard or so farther up. With a lightning snatch 
Tom grasped the back of the child’s blouse 
and lifted the little fellow. For an instant the 
child’s feet trod on empty space. 

The car had already reached the far side of 
the lumber pile, and its brakes were snapping 
fire as they ground the wheels. A protruding 
plank, two inches thick, snapped like a match 
stem. With a sudden burst of strength, Tom 
lifted the boy and threw him up to the top of 
the stack. 

The car was almost upon him. Tom instine- 
tively shot out a hand to ward it off. That hand 
actually touched the car; at the same time 
his other hand let go its hold, and he went 
tumbling backward. As he landed in the sand 
pit a dozen feet below, the onrushing mass 
tore a plank out of the side of the pile and 
hurled it vengefully after him. It struck him 
a heavy, glancing blow on the knee, which 
caused a sharp pain. 

A moment later, when he slowly picked 
himself up and emerged limping from his sand 
bath, he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
frightened Benny safe on top of the quivering 
pile. 

Caston carried the child down. At the foot 
of the stack Mr. Gardham gathered his son 
into his trembling arms. The senior member 
then wrung ‘om’s hand and told him to 
come into the office to patch up his wounded 
knee. 

‘*By the way,’’ Mr. Gardham said on the 
way to the office, ‘‘Thompson — you know, 
the owner of the house—saw and told me what 
it was that delayed you with his load yes- 
terday. As a lover of horses he forgives you; 
so do I.’’ 

That seemed to make Tom’s knee less pain- 
ful. Mr. Gardham probably did not realize 
that, for he took an emergency roll of bandage 
linen from the drawer of a desk near his 
own and set to work deftly to wrap Tom’s 
black - and - blue knee. Meanwhile he talked 
with apparent irrelevance about the semi- 
confidential clerk who had last presided at 
that desk. ‘ 

‘*He was a rapid worker,’’ Mr. Gardham 
admitted ; ‘‘but he was sometimes rapid when 
he ought to have been slow and careful. The 
mam before him never made a mistake; but he 
could not rise to speed even in an emergency 
—like that you faced a few minutes ago, for 
example. ’’ 

Tom blushed a little, and Mr. Gardham, tear- 
ing the end of the bandage into two strings, 
tied them neatly. Then he smiled at Tom. 

‘**T’ve heard that you’ve had experience as 
a clerk,’’ he said. ‘‘Perhaps you would like 
to give up your wagon to Brannigan and 
help out at this desk with my personal work? 
If you would, I feel sure you will combine 


| the desired degrees of carefulness and speed. ’’ 
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URNING is the hardest part of driving, 
and changing habits the hardest part of 
living. 


Three Zons spent themselves to store with 
Might 
The Coal that keeps you warm for Half a 
Night. 
ATRIOTISM, in any high sense, depends 
not at all upon economies or geography. 
What child loves a mother for her wealth or 
for her beauty ? 


IVILIZATION is surely advancing, al- 
though its progress may sometimes seem 
slow. African traders, who used to supply 
Uganda with rum, calico, brass wire and beads, 
are now doing a roaring trade in wrist watches. 
HE hand grenades that figure in the trench 
fighting of northern France are not a new 
weapon. As long ago as the siege of Arles 
in 1536, the soldiers used hollow balls of iron 
filled with powder and provided with a fuse 
that they lighted before they threw the gre- 
nade. It was the use of that weapon that 
added ‘‘grenadier’’ to military nomenclature. 
N earlier wars disease was even more de- 
structive than battles; but the progress of 
military sanitation has made even the British 
trenches in northern France freer from disease 
than the homes of London. At least, the rate of 
illness there, counting even ‘‘colds’’ and influ- 
enza, is less than the rate in London, and the 
death rate from disease is only three a year to 
each thousand men. 


T is some time since The Companion has 
printed any conundrum in this column for 
its quick-witted readers. Let us supply the 
omission by offering the following problem of 
the two trains: A train traveling thirty miles 
an hour leaves New York at the same time 
that a train traveling twenty miles an hour 
leaves Albany, The distance between the two 
cities is 145 miles. Which of the two trains 
when they meet will be the nearer to New 
York? 
AST September we printed on this page a 
list of twenty-three books that, in the 
opinion of the librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, ‘‘all boys should read.’’ We also 
expressed a desire to hear from any of our 
young readers who had read all the books on 
the list. The response has been exceedingly 
gratifying. A good many young people, in- 
cluding, however, more girls than boys, have 
written us in regard to the books mentioned. 
Only two of those thus far heard from have 
read all of the twenty-three books, and both of 
them are girls—one in New York and one in 
New Jersey. The others had read all except 
one or two. Pyle’s Men of Iron is the book 
with which most are unfamiliar — although 
probably many of them have made up the 
deficiency by this time. 


oe? 


THE ADMIRAL 


IGHTEEN years ago, when the late 
E George Dewey came home from the 
Philippines, the country gave him such 
a reception as it never gave any other man 
except Gen. Grant. Congress voted him a medal 
of honor and a sword, and by special act made 
him admiral of the navy. The people, by pop- 
ular subscription, gave him a house in Wash- 
ington, and two great parades testified to the 
esteem in which the general public held the 
‘*hero of Manila Bay.’’ Then, as so often 
happens in this easily moved and rather hys- 
terical country, a reaction set in. Dewey was 
almost forgotten, and when people recalled his 
deeds they were disposed to minimize them. It 
was not such a wonderful thing that he had 
done, after all—pounding a few old Spanish 
hulks to pieces. It was not much of a fight, 
anyway. If he had had a first-class power to 
contend with—and so on. 
Perhaps it needed the admiral’s death to 
give us a truer perspective, and to show us 
that we were more nearly right in 1898, when 

















our hearts as well as our heads spoke. We 
know now that, although the Spanish fleet that 
Dewey engaged was inferior to his own, the 
total Spanish force at Manila was far greater 
than his, and that only poor tactics on the part 
of the Spanish commanders prevented the 
Americans from being greatly overmatched. 
Moreover, we now have sense enough to see 
that Dewey did what he set out to do; and that 
is all that can be asked of any man. 

The admiral’s death has naturally caused 
his long career to pass in review, and, looking 
at it now, we see that his destruction of the 
Spanish fleet was not. a sudden, fortuitous 
meteor-fiash of martial inspiration and oppor- 
tunity, but the logical climax, the natural 
burgeoning forth of a life of careful prepara- 
tion and arduous duty faithfully performed. 
The young lieutenant under Farragut at New 
Orleans in 1862 was the same man who gave 
Gridley the famous order in Manila Bay in 
1898. Instead of saying, ‘‘He got his chance 
because he happened to be there,’’ ask rather 
why he happened to be there, and you will 
have a good summary of his character. 

Dewey’s services to his country were by no 
means confined to the field of arms. He handled 
a delicate and difficult task in the Philippines 
with a tact and firmness that would have been 
a credit to the most skillful diplomat, and 
during his long presidency of the General 
Board of the Navy he accomplished things 
the value of which will be more and more 
appreciated as time goes on. 

Sailors everywhere not only respected the 
admiral but loved him, for he was as kind as 
he was firm. Take it all in all, this country 
has not lost in many years a son who better 
typified its spirit or of whom it had more reason 
to be proud. Well may he rest in the conse- 
crated soil of Arlington ! 
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TO MAKE PUBLICATIONS 
SECTIONAL 


a “pes ‘rider’? that was attached to the 
Post Office appropriation bill provided 
that zone postal rates should be applied 

to second-class mail matter. By that provision, 

newspapers, weekly journals and magazines, 
all of which have hitherto been carried to all 
parts of the country at the uniform publishers’ 
rate of one cent a pound, would thereafter be 
taxed according to the national character of 
their circulation. Thus, a periodical that went 

300 miles from home would pay, not oné cent 

a pound, but two cents; and one that went 

1800 miles from home would pay, not one cent 

a pound, but six cents. For circulation in the 

radius between 600 and 1800 miles the rate 

would vary from three to five cents a pound. 

The ‘‘rider’’ was dropped in the House and, 

as we write, is not in the bill, but may be 

restored in the Senate. 

If the provision should become law, and add 
its expense to the present high cost of paper, it 
would undoubtedly put out of business many 
magazines of national circulation, and it would 
greatly restrict the circulation of others. It is 
largely through the circulation of periodicals 
of national character that the people of the 
United States are enabled to maintain unity of 
outlook and are kept informed and enlightened 
about matters of national importance. More- 
over, it is through such circulation that tech- 
nical knowledge of a highly necessary kind is 
made available to people in remote parts of 
the country. Under the proposed postal rates, 
the country doctor would be deprived of the 
medical journal that he requires to keep him 
abreast of the newest methods and discoveries ; 
the engineer in distant regions would no longer 
have access to the ‘‘ Proceedings’? of the 
national engineering societies; the farmer 
would be cut off from the best agricultural 
publications, and the minister would be de- 
prived of his favorite religious journal. 

It is improbable that the people of this 


country, when they fully understand the mean- 

ing of the measure, will permit Congress to pass 
it. The interest in the matter is universal and 
national; and a bill designed to cripple the 
most important agents in making articulate 
the spirit of nationality will win little support. 
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THRIFT AND AVARICE 


T is sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
I tween thrift and avarice, especially for 

those persons who are not very thoroughly 
acquainted with either. High authority tells 
us that the love of money is the root of all 
evil, and it is easy to trace the greatest evils, 
both physical and moral, to the lack of money, 
or to the excess of it, or to the undue, devour- 
ing, maddening desire for it. Certainly those 
who have the faculty of getting money, and 
still more those who have the faculty of keeping 
it, are obliged to do many things that minds of 
a different temper characterize as narrow and 
even sordid. 

There are few persons so rich that they do 
not need to exercise care and forethought in 
their expenditure. Human needs, human de- 
sires, human sympathies, are so vast, occasions 
of outlay so beset all of us at every step, that, 
unless we are watchful, we quickly find great 
resources reduced to nothing, without our 
knowing how. The speed with which money 
departs is one of the first lessons of experience 
to man, woman and child; but we are slow 
to apply our own experience in our judgment 
of others. 

Everyone should be taught from childhood 
to weigh the needs of expenditure. This I 
must have, this I can go without, this I greatly 
want, if other demands still more imperative 
are not balked by it. By buying this now I 
can avert the necessity of a double expenditure 
a year hence. On the other hand, if I refrain 
from a purchase tempting at the moment, I 
may be glad of my self-control, even within a 
week. Questions like these have to be settled 
by every human being. Can any training be 
more important than that which enables us to 
settle them ? 

Exactly the same disposition to weigh and 
to compare must be brought into giving, into 
charity, if giving is to be discreet and wise 
and not in the end injurious to giver and re- 
ceiver both. None of us can help all those who 
appeal to our pity or to our hope. Needs must 
be nicely weighed and balanced against one 
another, and the lighter must be neglected and 
rejected. It is thus that very liberal givers are 
liable to be accused of avarice, and there is no 
giver so liberal that some one has not called 
him mean. There is an old saying that only 
the poor are generous; but that may be re- 
versed with a good deal of justice, for it is 
too likely to be the unthinkingly generous 
who are poor. 

If we want a useful test for the difficult dis- 
tinction between avarice and thrift, we may 
say that thrift is more sparing with self than it 
is with others, whereas avarice pinches others 
sooner than itself, although it may pinch both. 
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A YEAR OF SEVEN ECLIPSES 


HE present year is remarkable for 

having seven eclipses, four of the sun 

and three of the moon—the greatest 
number of lunar eclipses that can occur in one 
year. One of them, the first total eclipse of the 
moon since 1913, has already taken place; the 
next, which will be invisible in this country, 
will occur in July ; and the third, which also 
will be total, and which all of us can see, will 
take place on the morning of December 28. 

The last year in which seven eclipses took 
place was 1805, and there will be only two 
years in the next century and a half when as 
| many eclipses will occur again. Not since 1787 
have there been three lunar and four solar 
eclipses in one year, and few of us will be 
alive in 1982, when the sun, the moon and the 
earth will again be in precisely the same rela- 
tion to one another. 

None of the four solar eclipses that will occur 
this year are total, and only one of them can 
be seen at all in this country. That is the par- 
tial eclipse of June 19, which will be visible in 
the State of Washington and in northern Idaho, 
northwestern Montana, western Canada and 
Alaska. 

Eclipses occur, of course, when the earth, 
moon and sun, or parts of them, come exactly 
into line with one another. When the moon 
comes between the sun and the earth we have 
an eclipse of the sun; when the earth comes 
between the sun and the moon, an eclipse of 
the moon. Sun and moon both appear to be 
moving in the same direction and in nearly 
the same orbit or path. If they moved in 








exactly the same path, the moon would pass 
between the sun and the earth at every circuit, 
and there would be an eclipse of the sun at 
eveyy new moon. But the paths are not pre- 
cisely the same ; the path of the moon is ellip- 
tical ; sometimes the moon is above the orbit of 
the earth and sometimes below it. There are, 
however, two points in the orbit of the moon, 
called the nodes, where the moon crosses the 
path of the earth round the sun. If a new or 
a full moon occurs when the moon is at one of 
those points, the moon will be exactly in line 
with the centres of the earth and the sun. If 
the moon is new, its shadow falls on the earth 
and produces a solar eclipse; but if it is full, 
the moon itself is obscured by the shadow of 
the earth, and we have a lunar eclipse. 

A total eclipse of the sun is not a rare event, 
for about ten occur every eighteen years; but 
since the average width of the shadow cast by 
the moon on the earth during an eclipse is 
less than one hundred miles, total eclipses are 
visible as total over only a very small part of 
the earth’s surface. Thus, for more than five 
hundred years London never saw a total 
eclipse, and New York has not seen one in 
more than a century. 

The intense interest that astronomers now 
have in the sun is largely owing to facts that 
they have learned by observations made during 
total eclipses. Studies of the corona, the chromo- 
sphere and the solar prominences, made during 
the brief periods of totality, have given them 
invaluable information. 
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SUBMARINES AGAIN 


"Toi war has reached a point where 
neither party can expect a victory 
through field operations alone; if it is 
not to end in the drawn battle that President 
Wilson believes would be the most hopeful 
forerunner of a really permanent peace, one 
side or the other must be virtually starved out. 

From the beginning the blockade of Germany 
has been an important part of the Entente 
plan of campaign, and it has been successful 
enough to reduce the Central Powers to a 
smaller food supply than they need and to less 
ammunition than they would like to have. 
The British and the French leaders believe 
that it has weakened them to such a point that 
they can be definitely beaten in the field—per- 
haps this summer. 

At first Germany depended on its armies 
alone; unable to contest the mastery of the sea 
with Great Britain, it could not seriously in- 
terfere with British commerce by the recog- 
nized methods of blockade or cruiser warfare. 
Only after the first plans miscarried and Ger- 
many faced the prospect of a long and doubtful 
struggle, did Admiral Tirpitz begin the sub- 
marine campaign against merchant shipping, 
which now, after two years, has become the ~ 
chief weapon of Germany in the struggle. 

No one knows just how many submarines 
Germany has in service. They have been built 
very rapidly of late, and the newest ones are 
of a size and speed undreamed of when the 
war began. With those swift, silent serpents 
of the sea, the Germans hope to draw a circle 
of destruction round the British Isles that 
will in its way be as effective as the British 
blockade of the North Sea. If, by their ‘‘deep- 
sea’? blockade, they can cut the shipments of 
food into England in half and the shipments 
of coal and iron into France also in half, it 
would be the most serious blow that Germany 
has yet struck against its enemies in the west. 
England would face a more dangerous situation 
than it has ever encountered in its history. 
The losses of British and French shipping 
are already alarming in gross amount. We do 
not know how far new building has gone to 
repair those losses, but at the present rate it 
can hardly keep up with them. 

The British navy is undergoing a test of 
efficiency in a quite unexpected direction. Can 
it find a way to defeat the submarine attack 
on British shipping? It must if it is to keep 
the control of the seas that it has held for 
more than two centuries. Perhaps the war will 
be lost and won at sea, not by the mighty 
ships of the line, but in the daily and nightly 
warfare of destroyer and submarine. 

There is, of course, the possibility that Ger- 
many will yet embroil itself with some of the 
neutral powers. It is hard to see how it can 
carry out the kind of campaign it threatens 
without violating again and. again the rules 
that have heretofore governed the destruction 
of merchant ships at sea. But the submarine 
commanders have violated those rules more 
than once in the past, and no neutral has 
been provoked into doing more than making 
a formal protest. Germany, no doubt, counts 
on neutral forbearance in the future, but we 


























cannot believe that it would refrain from using 
the last shot in its locker against Great Britain, 
even if it knew that every ship it sank meant 
a fresh declaration of war from some neutral 
power. If Germany cannot starve England out, 
it is in sore danger of being starved out itself. 


ll 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On January 29 the House 

passed the coast defense bill, that appro- 
priates $51,000,000. —-On January 26 the 
Senate passed the legislative, executive and 
judicial appropriation bill, after inserting a 
provision that places all postmasters on the 
civil-service list. ——On the same day President 
Wilson vetoed the immigration bill, because of 
the literacy test that it contains. —-The Pres- 
ident’s address on permanent peace guarantees 
was under discussion in the Senate, when 
Senator Borah introduced a resolution reaffirm- 
ing the faith of the country in the Monroe 
Doctrine and in the historic policy of noninter- 
vention in European affairs.——The Ways and 





Means Committee presented the new revenue 
bill to the House. It 
was sharply attacked 
by Republican speak- 
ers. —— The press of 
routine appropriation 
legislation and the 
number of outside mat- 
ters that have engaged | - : 
the attention of both | ~*~ 
houses made it seem | 9. * 
unlikely that the Pres- 
ident’s railway legisla- 
tion or the water power 
bills would get con- 
sideration at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 
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HE PEACE | 

MOVEMENT.— | 
President Wilson’s 
speech on peace guar- 
anteescontinuedtopro- | 
voke discussion on both 
sides of the ocean. The 
Russian Foreign Office 
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An unusual series of photographs of the destruction of a 
German observation balloon. 


constitution, which limit the property rights 
of foreigners in Mexico and give the president 
authority to seize the property of foreigners 
without judicial recourse if he finds the laws 
infringed or evaded.—The enforcement of 
strict quarantine regulations at El Paso led to 
a lively riot on the international bridge, which 
the troops finally quelled. 
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EVOLUTION IN COSTA RICA.—AlI- 

fredo Gonzalez, the president of Costa 
Rica, has been deposed by a popular move- 
ment, and Sefior Tinoco, the minister of war, 
is acting president. The president offended by 
scheming to bring about his reélection, con- 
trary to the constitution. He has appealed to 
the United States to refuse recognition to 
President Tinoco. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From January 25 to January 31) 


Germany has taken the step that was gen- 
erally foreseen after the Kaiser’s peace over- 
tures failed. On January 31 all neutral nations 
received notice that sea traffic to Allied ports, 
whether neutral or not, was barred, and that | 
submarines would sink all vessels found within 
a zone of twenty miles 
from the English and 
French coasts or in 
the greater part of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
The note virtually 
withdrew all pledges 
concerning submarine 
warfare made to this 
government in April, 
1916, and threatened a | 
campaign that would | 
strain the relations of | 
all neutral powers with | 
| Germany. Germany | 
aes hopes to force England | 
j : and France to make | 

peace through the ut- 

ter destruction of their 

a / merehant shipping. 
a Ww .> = Great Britain has of | 
ts MM Sree De ~, course made prepara- | 
4 |=) 4 tions to meet the peril, | 
with what success time | 
(1) shows the French aéro- will tell. } 
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officially expressed the 
sympathy of Russia 


plane darting away after the attack; the parachutes in 
which the observers are escaping are just opening. In (2) 


There were reports of 
severe cold and heavy | 








p , 9, the parachutes have opened. (3) shows the balloon, almost 
with the President’s d by the incendiary shells, falling fast. 





ideals, and the Socialist 
Deputies in‘the French Chamber expressed 
their agreement with the address and urged 
the government to strive for such a peace as it 
outlined. Premier Tisza of Hungary, and Mr. 
Bonar Law in the British Parliament, spoke 
in appreciation of the President’s sentiments, 
but pointed out difficulties that surrounded the 
making of peace on such terms as he suggested. 
Ss 
“TEAK”? INVESTIGATION.—The inves- 
4 tigation proceeded in New York; it 
brought out formal denials of Mr. Lawson’s 
testimony from persons he had mentioned 
during his examination, and showed that a 
telegram forecasting the peace note was sent 
out by a Washington brokerage firm of which 
Mr. Bolling, the President’s brother-in-law, 
Was a@ member. ° 


HIPPING BOARD.—Bernard N. Baker, 

recently appointed to the shipping board, 
has resigned because of disagreements with the 
administration over the plans for organizing 
the board. e 


APAN.—The Emperor dissolved Parliament 

on January 25; it is understood that he did 
so to save the Terauchi ministry from defeat. 
The party that wishes the government of the 
empire to be responsible to Parliament instead 
of to the Emperor is strong in the present 
chamber, and it is the hope of the other party 
that a new election would return a parliament 
of a different temper. Dur- 
ing the crisis an attempt 
was made to assassinate 
Ozaki, the leader of the 
Constitutional party, who 
holds that the Terauchi 
ministry was forced upon 
the country by unconsti- 
tutional means. 





ECENT DEATH.— 
On January 29, the 
Earl of Cromer, long the governor of Egypt, 
aged 75, Ps 


EXICO.— The War Department made 

public the order recalling Gen. Pershing’s 
troops from Mexico, and the column reached the 
border on February 2. It was reported that as 
it withdrew Villista forces occupied the region 
in which it had been operating. Mr. Henry 
P. Fletcher, ambassador-designate to Mexico, 
was ordered to his post on January 30.—The 
Constitutional Congress in session at Queretaro 
authorized Gen. Carranza to call a congres- 
sional election for February 25. The presi- 
dential election is expected to occur about a 
month later, and the Congress is to meet on 
April 15.—Our State Department has pro- 


LORD CROMER 


snowstorms from al-| 
most all parts of the 
field of war, but the rigors of the weather did | 
not entirely put a stop to military activities. | 

In Roumania there was fighting in the Kasino 
Valley; the Russo-Roumanians claimed the 
advantage. Certainly the German line was 
nowhere pushed forward. 

In Courland the Germans and Russians were 
engaged along the river Aa and on the frozen 
Tirul marsh, south of Riga. The Germans 
were generally on the offensive. ‘ 

Verdun was again the scene of a determined 
assault. The Germans carried some French 
trenches on Hill No. 304, west of the Meuse; 
Paris insisted that the French recovered them. 
The French attacked at Les Eparges, south- 
east of Verdun, and the British attacked at 
various points along their line. 

Paris said that the Allied forces were men- 
acing Prilep, in Macedonia, an important town 
north of Monastir, and London heard of fresh 
gains against the Turks at Kut el Amara. 

Gen. Haskins succeeded Gen. Smuts in com- 
mand of the British forces in East Africa; 
Gen. Smuts is to represent South Africa at the 
imperial war council in London. The council 
will meet as soon as possible; it is the plan 
to have every British possession represented, 
and to define a policy for continuing the war 
and for negotiating the peace that is to follow 
that shall be agreed to by all the empire, not 
be imposed by Great Britain on the depend- 
encies. 

The auxiliary cruiser Laurentic was sunk 
by a mine off the Irish coast, and Berlin re- 
ported that a submarine had sunk an unnamed 
troopship in the Mediterranean. Several mer- 
chant ships also went down. 

Copenhagen reported that a number of neu- 
tral seamen, including some Americans, who 
were brought into port by the German prize 
Yarrowdale, had been sent into Denmark by 
the Germans. Officially, the United States had 
received no reply to its inquiries concerning 
these men. 

Another Entente conference was reported, 
this time from Petrograd; the matters under 
discussion were not made public. 

The fifty-eighth birthday of the Kaiser was 
celebrated at the front on January 27. The 
Emperor, in returning his thanks, declared 
that the German people would force with the 
sword a peace suitable to their needs. 

Three women, said to be ‘‘suffragettes, ’’ and 


objector’’ to military service, were arrested in 
Derby, England, charged with being involved 
in a plot to poison the British premier, Mr. 
Lloyd-George. 

Paris reported that a letter found on a 
German prisoner spoke of the destruction by 
explosion of the arsenal at Dresden late in 
December, and added that nearly a thousand 





tested against certain provisions in the new 


the husband of one of them, a ‘‘conscientious | 





persons, mostly women and girls, were killed. 
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Flour Facts 


Every particle of 
Pillsbury’s Best 
flour is purified by 
being sifted through 
beautiful, white, silk 
bolting-cloth, cost- 
ing $5 per yard, so 
fine and closely 
woven as to make 
sucha process seem 
almost impossible. 


Grinding and sift- 
ing; regrinding and 
sifting again and 
again through finer 
and finer, soft, silk 
cloths insures the 
purity and uniform- 
ity of this purest 
flour. 


Few people know 
of this wonderfully 
delicate process 
employed to avoid 
impurities in Pills- 
bury’s Best flour. 


This is a fact 
worth remember- 
ing— 
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Br. VERBIAGE £& 
Bw Ralph Mortimer Jones 


ASKED a pretty Adjective 
To go with me to town. 

She said, “I really cannot, sir, 
I’m promised to the Noun.” 


I saw them sitting side by side, 
And neither one had stirred. 
“What keeps you now?” I asked. They 
said, 
“‘We’re waiting for the Verb.” 


But when the Verb came dashing up 
There was no more delay; 

He took them up into his cab 
And whisked them both away! 


So Adjectives are pretty Maids, 
And Nouns are Lovers frantic, _ 
And Verbs are “Cabbies” brisk and 

bold. 
Now isn’t this romantic? 


og 
A BIT OF EXPERIENCE 


day when I joined the church,” a 
middle-aged business man said re- 
cently, “and I took the step as 
thoughtfully as could be expected of 
a boy of that age. I rather prided 
myself on the fact that I accepted Christ coolly 
and intelligently, without a particle of excitement 
to sway my choice. God did a great deal for me 
every day, and it was only honest and manly in me 
to acknowledge it. The kind of life God wanted 
me to live was the best kind of life, and I be- 
lieved that by getting into closer touch with Him 
I should have help and guidance in living it. I had 
heard some church people say that they were 
‘great sinners,’ but I did not feel that way about 
myself, although I knew I did and said a good many 
things that would not seem right to a holy God. 

“After the Sunday that I was taken into the 
church I[ read a few verses from the Bible each 
night and morning, and prayed for the strength I 
needed to live a Christian life. My prayers weren’t 
a mere form of words, either, for I varied them 
according to circumstances. If I had a school 
examination coming on, I asked God to help me 
prepare for it as I should, and if I had done some- 
thing during the day that I felt was wrong, I men- 
tioned it, and prayed God to forgive me and keep 
me from doing it again. } 

“After a year or so I began to have the disquiet- 
ing suspicion that I was not ‘making good’ in my 
Christian life. I didn’t do things to bring reproach 
on my profession, and I was regular in my prayers 
and my church attendance. But I seemed to be 
losing interest. When I entered college it wasn’t 
easy to ‘take a stand’ in my new surroundings, and 
for some time I didn’t let it be known that I was 
a church member. 

“One afternoon the feilow I roomed with had a 
bad fallin the gymnasium. There was no infirmary 
then; so he was carried to our room, more dead 
than alive. The injury didn’t prove very serious in 
the end, but the blood gushed out of his nose and 
mouth, and the physician we called wasn’t the 
reassuring sort. I shall never forget the terror in 
my roommate’s wide eyes as he put out his hand 
to me and whispered: 

***Wilson, I—I wish you’d pray for me.’ 

“We were alone, and I knelt down and said 
something aloud to God about helping my friend, 
and he seconded it with a hearty ‘Amen.’ I was 
surprised to see the change in him from that 
moment, but I was more surprised at the change 
in myself. That faltering prayer—not two minutes 
long—seemed to open to me the whole wide vista 
of intercession. I saw that my Christian faith had 
languished because I had shut it into myself and 
had never prayed enough for others. Every Chris- 
tian ought to be sustained by the prayers of all 
other Christian people, and I had not borne my 
share. That was for me a real spiritual discovery, 
and I believe that the frightened request of my 
classmate saved me from losing my grip and sink- 
ing into apathy and indifference.” 
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PATIENCE — AND KEEP THE FIRE 
BURNING 


RS. THOBURN, after a single glance 
at the face of the girl who knocked at 
her door, pushed her work aside. 

“Am I interrupting?” the girl asked 
hesitatingly. 

J = “T am sure that this time, right 
now, was meant for Jean Darrow, and for no one 
else,’”’ Mrs. Thoburn answered. 

Jean drew a long breath and took the chair that 
Mrs. Thoburn pulled up for her, but she only 
perched nervously on its edge; her sensitive face 
was full of entreaty. 

“I want to help so!”’ she said breathlessly. “I’ve 
always wanted to since I was a little girl. And when 
I was asked to come into the League I was nearly 
wild with delight. I couldn’t sleep that night, I was 
so happy. And—I’ve failed. I’ve come to you my- 
self before any report of my work could come to 
tell you.” The girl choked and went on rapidly: “I 
can’t get in touch, somehow. Those girls know so 
much about life; they are so capable and assured! 
They think I’m queer and prim and old-maidish. L 
can’t keep their interest; I know it quite well. So 
I’ve come to give in my resignation.” 

Mrs. Thoburn looked out to the bit of sky be- 
tween the towering roofs. 

“Jean,” she asked, “which of the workers here 
seems to you the most successful in understanding 
the lives and problems that seem to you just now 
shut away behind a great wall?” 

“Oh—you!” Jean cried with a little gasp. “‘The 
way you talk to them and the way they listen! If I 
could only learn to do that!” 

Mrs. Thoburn’s eyes came back to the girl, a 
smile in their warm depths. 

“When I was your age I wanted to ‘help,’ too. 
And finally my opportunity came. I was invited to 
go to a club a very charming girl had organized 
among a group of ‘new Americans.’ I did not know 
Miss Stanley myself, but a friend of mine knew 
her and recommended me. So I went. And to save 
my life I could not think of a word to say to any 
girl I met! I sat dumb and wretched, watching 
Miss Stanley and the others laugh and chatter —” 

“You!” Jean exclaimed. 

“Yes, I. And I went home and cried myself to 
sleep that night.” 

“But—I don’t understand!” Jean cried. 

“Well, I resolved that I would keep on trying 














till I could talk with girls—that was all. It was 
‘Patience—and keep the fire burning,’ no matter 
how often I failed. And I know a dozen other 
workers who have had the same experience.” 

“Oh!” Jean cried softly. 

As the girl left the room Mrs. Thoburn turned 
back to her crowded desk. It had taken valuable 
time, but she counted it well invested. 
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LINCOLN’S LAST SPEECH 


S additional dispatches were received from 
A the Union Army in the spring of 1865, the 
joyful excitement in Washington increased. 
Tuesday evening, April 11, the President’s man- 
sion, the executive departments and many of the 





business places and private residences were illu- | 


minated, bonfires were kindled and fireworks were 
set off in celebration of the great event. Mr. Fran- 
cis F. Browne, in his Everyday Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, tells the story of that evening. A vast mass 
of citizens crowded about the White House, and 
Lincoln appeared at the East window and made 
his last speech to the people. It was rather long, 
and he had written it out on separate sheets for 
the occasion. 

“We meet this evening, not in sorrow, but in 
gladness of heart,” began the President. “No part 
of the honor or praise is mine. To Gen. Grant, his 
skillful officers and brave men, all belongs.” 

Mr. Brooks, who was in the White House during 
the delivery of this address, gives the following 
glimpses behind the scenes: “As Lincoln spoke, 
the multitude was as silent as if the courtyard had 
been deserted. Then, as his speech was written on 
loose sheets and the candles were placed too low, 
he took a iight in his hand and went on reading. 
But he found difficulty in handling the manuscript 
and holding the candlestick ; so a friend who stood 
behind the drapery of the window reached out and 
took the candle and held it until the end of the 
speech, and the President let the loose pages fall 
on the floor, one by one, as fast as he was through 
with them. 

‘Presently Tad Lincoln, having refreshed himself 
at the dinner table, came back in search of amuse- 
ment and began to occupy himself by chasing the 
leaves about the floor as they fluttered from the 
speaker’s hand. Growing impatient at his father’s 
delay in dropping another page, Tad whispered, 
‘Come, give me another!’ 

“The President made a queer motion with his 
foot toward the boy, but otherwise showed no sign 
that he had heard. Without was a vast sea of up- 
turned faces, each eye fixed on the President. 
Round the tall, white pillars of the portico flowed 
an undulating surface of human beings stirred by 
emotion and lighted by the fantastic colors of 
fireworks. At the window, his face irradiated with 
patriotic joy, was the beloved Lincoln, reading 
the speech that was to be his last to the people. 
Behind him the boy of the White House crept back 
and forth on his hands and knees, gathering up 
his father’s carefully written pages and occasion- 
ally lifting up his eager face, waiting for more. 
When [I recall that night, I wonder how much of 
a father’s love and thought of his boy might have 
been mingled in Lincoln’s last speech to the eager 
multitude.” 
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RUTH TO THE RESCUE 


T the dining-room window of her father’s 
A house in the outskirts of Brighton, Illinois, 
one bright morning last winter stood Ruth 
Deatherage, thirteen years old. In her arms she 
held her little baby sister, fresh from her bath, 
while her mother gathered up the baby’s discarded 
clothing. 

Suddenly, with a startled exclamation, Ruth 
thrust the baby into the cushions of a large arm- 
chair and rushed out of the room. Mrs. Deatherage 
stepped to the window to see what it was that 
caused Ruth to put down the baby so hastily; 
usually the girl could hardly bear to have the child 
taken from her arms. 

From the window Mrs. Deatherage looked out 
across the near pasture ; and what she saw terrified 
her. An angry bull had attacked one of the farm 
hands named Richard Lyons, who, with rare pres- 
ence of mind, had seized the infuriated animal by 
both horns. The bull, in his efforts to get free, was 
tossing his great head up and down, and each time 
he lifted Lyons clear of the ground. 

Quickly turning to the telephone, Mrs. Deather- 
age summoned two of her nearest neighbors, for 
her husband was absent for the day in Chicago. 
When she turned to the window again, she was 
just in time to see Lyons’ feet slip on the moist 
ground from which the angry bull had torn the sod. 

At the same time she saw her daughter Ruth 
hastening to the rescue. Running from the house 
to the barn, with one jerk of the rope halter Ruth 
had freed her pony; then she leaped upon its bare 
back, and, lifting a pitchfork from a rack on the 
barn wall, she drove the pony at full speed to the 
pasture. 

Round and round the bull she rode ;-then guiding 
the pony by a tug at its mane, she rode straight 
for the animal, balancing the pitchfork as a knight 
would balance a lance. 

Six feet from the bull the pony’s feet slipped, 
and it settled back on its haunches. At the same 
moment Ruth hurled the pitchfork with all her 
might directly into the bull’s face. 

One of the prongs of the pitchfork entered one 
of the bull’s eyes. With a bellow of pain it drew 
back and retreated to a fence corner while Richard 
Lyons slowly rose from the ground badly shaken 
and bruised, but not seriously hurt. Just then 
several of the neighbors came running up. They 
were able to put a halter round the neck of the 
crestfallen bull and lead him away to the stable. 
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THE PLAGUES OF MESOPOTAMIA 


UITE apart from the unhappy results of battle 

and disease, campaigning in Mesopotamia, 

says Mr. Edward Candler, correspondent 
of « London paper, is sure to be uncomfortable 
and discouraging. 

Mesopotamia in May rivals Egypt in the matter 
of plagues. There is no respite or truce, and the 
only thing you can count on is that the plague 
cycle is unbroken and continuous, The plagues 
of May are dust, heat and flies, and the greatest of 
these is flies. The multitude of flies that swarm 


in the tents, dugouts and trenches, unless seen, 


are unbelievable. 

You cannot eat without swallowing them. You 
wave your spoon of porridge in the air to shake 
them off; you put your biscuit and bully beef in 
your pocket, and convey them surreptitiously in 
your closed fist to your mouth ; but you swallow flies 
all the same. They settle in clouds on everything. 
As I write, I cannot see the end of my pen. I 





overtook a squadron of cavalry the other day, and 
in that state of semicoma in which the heat wraps 
you I thought they were wearing chain armor. I 
had walked my horse beside them several minutes 
before I discovered that what looked like mail 
was a steel-blue mesh of flies. 

It is a country of excess; nothing is ever moder- 
ate. There is something almost Biblical in the 
way the gods of this ancient land have conspired 
to punish us. There is malice in the sky and soil; 
malice of heat and drought, hunger and thirst and 
flies, damp and cold and mire, flood, hurricane 
and rain, fever and ague, and malice interwoven 
in the web of circumstance. 


og 
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** Yes, sir, I fell over the side of the ship, and a shark 
’e came along and grabbed me by the leg.” 

“*Good gracious ! And what did you do?”’ 

“Let ’im ’ave the leg, o’ course. I never argues with 


sharks.”’ —W. Jenner in The Passing Show. 
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THE SEVENTH PIE 


oe RETTY big order, Lem,” remarked Uncle 

P Si Bonney with interest, as the last whisk 

of the customer’s skirts vanished through 

the grocery door. “I kind of guess Minnie Wimble 
must be expectin’ Henry’s folks Thanksgivin’.” 

“Guess so,” assented Lem. ‘“Fur’s that goes, 
though, Myron’s keen for good things, not to men- 
tion havin’ ’em accordin’ to custom and tradition. 
He’d want everything same’s it used to be at 
Gran’ma Fenderson’s, seven pies and all, if there 
wa’n’t a soul to eat ’em except him and Minnie; 
and Minnie, she’d give him what he wanted if it 
was fried moon with star sauce.” 

Uncle Eli Emmons brought the forelegs of his 
tilted chair to the floor and sat up straight. 

“T remember hev’n’ Thanksgivin’ dinner to 
Gran’ma Fenderson’s onct,” he announced. ‘““Ump! 
Thanksgivin’ ain’t what it used to be. Minnie 
Wimble may want to give Myron the same he used 
to get at Gran’ma Fenderson’s, but I don’t believe 
she’s up to it. Like’s not she wouldn’t know what 
was gran’ma’s seven kinds of pie, to begin with.” 

“Oh, come now, Eli!” protested Uncle Si Bon- 
ney. “‘Mebbe women ain’t stickin’ so clost over 
the cookstove’s they used to, but when it comes 
to extry occasions, I guess their gran’ma’ams 
woukin’t hev to be ashamed of ’em; not ef the 
dinner Susan’s plannin’ for’s a fair sample. Turkey 
to one end of the table, chicken and oyster pie 
tother, ham halfway down, and plenty of fixin’s. 
Chestnut stuffin’, too—m-m-m!” 

“Umph!” snorted Uncle Eli suspiciously. “How 
about pies?” 

“Mince, apple, pumpkin and custard,” recited 
Uncle Si relishingly. 

“Four!” said Uncle Eli scornfully. ‘‘There’d 
oughter be seven. And a cracker puddin’.” 

“No, there oughtn’t,” declared Uncle Si with 
spirit. “There wa’n’t any ice cream to Gran’ma 
Fenderson’s. Ye don’t need a puddin’, and four 
kinds of pie is enough when ye have ice cream.” 

“T want cracker puddin’,” declared Uncle Eli bel- 
ligerently. ‘‘I shan’t get it, nor ice cream neither; 
but I want it, anyhow. And I didn’t say seven 
kinds of pie was needful, onless a person’s bein’ 
set up to equal Gran’ma Fenderson.” 

“Well, she always had seven,” admitted Uncle 
Si. “Apple, pumpkin, custard, mince, cranberry— 
that’s five—cocoanut —” 

‘Nobody in the Fenderson family ate cocoanut. 
’Twas Marlborough,” contradicted Uncle Eli. 

“Marlborough! So ’twas—and pretty nigh the 
best of the seven,” conceded Uncle Si. 

“If you don’t count cocoanut,” observed Lem 
impartially, ‘‘you haven’t made out seven.” 

“What?” snorted Uncle Eli. “Course we made 
seven! Do you s’pose I don’t remember? There 
was mince, apple, pumpkin, cranberry, custard 
and Marlborough—that’s only six,’ he admitted. 
“Now what in tunket was that other pie?” 

“Banbury,” suggested Uncle Si hopefully, after 
a meditative pause. 

“Banbury ain’t pie; it’s tarts,” asserted Uncle 
Eli decisively. 

“Sure it wa’n’t cocoanut?” 

“Sure. Old Cap’n Fenderson hated cocoanuts. 
Said they was sticky, gritty, sweety, messy things; 
no fit food for Christians.” 

“Huckleberry?” suggested Lem. 

‘Huckleberry!’ Uncle Eli’s scorn was scathing. 
**Twa’n’t huckleberry no more’n ‘twas currant 
nor raspberry. ’Twas a partic’ler kind of pie. Let 
—me—think: mince, apple, custard, pumpkin, 
Marlborough; why, that’s only five!” 

“Lost a pie, Eli?” reproved Lem. ‘Gettin’ kind 
of keerless, ain’t ye?” 

“Pumpkin, Marlborough, custard, mince, apple,” 
repeated Uncle Eli in worried tones. ‘“‘Where’s 
that sixth pie gone to?” 

“Cranberry, Eli, cranberry,” Uncle Si reminded 
him soothingly. 

- “Cranberry,” Uncle Eli echoed with relief. 
“Well, we got back to six again; but there’d ought 
to be seven.” 

Mrs. Wimble dropped in again just then to add a 
jar of Canton ginger to her list. Preoccupied with 
his intense effort of memory, Uncle Eli did not 
notice her, but Uncle Si remarked casually: 

“We was talkin’ about Thanksgivin’s like they 
used to be to Gran’ma Fenderson’s, Minnie. S’pose 
you don’t remember ’bout her seven kinds of pie?” 

“Remember? No; but Myron’s told me often 
enough,” she replied. ‘Perfectly ridiculous, I call 





it; but all the same I’m going to surprise him this 
year with the whole seven. I had quite a time 
getting hold of the right rule for old-fashioned 
green tomato pie, though.” 

“Green tomato!” shouted Uncle Eli explosively. 
“That’s it! That’s the seventh pie!” 

Uncle Si chuckled wheezily. ““Mebbe Minnie’ll 
save ye out a piece for old time’s sake, ef ye ask 
her pretty,” he suggested. “Might even bake yea 
saucer pie special. Womenfolks hev changed a 
mite, someways, but they haven’t stopped pam- 
perin’ us menfolks in our appetites.” 

“You shall have a green tomato saucer pie, Uncle 
Eli,” agreed Mrs. Wimble, “but I won’t promise 
that it’ll be as good as Gran’ma Fenderson’s.”’ 

“Now, that’s real kind of ye, Minnie,” said Uncle 
Eli graciously; and as she departed he began 
counting over once more in a reminiscent murmur, 
while Uncle Si kept tally, finger by finger: 

“Apple, mince, custard, cranberry, pumpkin, 
Marlborough, green tomato—seven pies!” 
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SANDIE AND LION 


ANDIE isa pet crane that belongs to a farmer 
S named Thurlow, who lives in North Dakota. 
The farmer caught Sandie before he was old 
enough to fly, and after a brisk chase, for the bird 
was already agile and quick on his legs. 

Sandie’s wings are clipped, and so he is per- 
mitted to wander at will about the farmyard. He 
finds his favorite food in a slough down in the pas- 
ture, and, when frogs and snails are scarce, he 
keeps the garden free of toads. But as small 
chickens are not safe in his vicinity, Sandie is 
kept shut up during the hatching season. In the 
winter he feeds on meat scraps, and mouses about 
in the barn and sheds. 

Sandie is quite a vaudeville performer in his 
way, for he can swallow nails, spools of thread, 
bits of tin, marbles and such indigestible material, 
which he afterwards regurgitates when they begin 
to trouble him. So, whenever the family has com- 
pany, Sandie must be brought out for a sword- 
swallowing performance. 

He is the terror of stray dogs, and thereby hangs 
a tale. One afternoon a man drove into the farm- 
yard with a big dog—a cross between a mastiff 
and a Newfoundland—sitting proudly beside him 
in the car. Sandie, in his favorite pose, was stand- 
ing on one foot, apparently fast asleep. 

“Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r!”” growled the dog, and he sprang 
from the automobile, bristling with pugnacity. 

“Better call off your dog, Mr. Johnson!” cried 
Ray, the young son of the family. ‘“‘Sandie’ll mill 
him if he gets too near.”’ ‘ 

“Huh!” scoffed Mr. Johnson. “Better call off 
your bird, Ray. Lion will make a mouthful of him.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” persisted Ray. “I’ve seen 
him make too many dogs run.” 

Lion sprang forward with a bound and a growl. 
Sandie partially opened one eye but.did not movea 
feather except to settle his doubly curved neck a 
little more firmly on his shoulders. But when the 
dog was within.a foot of him, without dropping his 
uplifted leg or flirting a folded wing Sandie made 
his counter-attack. His long neck uncurved and 
shot forward like a javelin, and his sharp beak 
buried itself in the dog’s nose. 

The ferocious Lion doubled up like a measuring 
worm, and with his tail between his legs and all 
four feet coming down together he bounded out 
of the yard and off down the road, yelping with 
pain at every step; whereupon Sandie closed his 
one eye and went back to sleep again. 

Lion’s memory of that one stab is ever fresh, 
and whenever Mr. Johnson turns into the Thurlow 
barnyard Lion leaps from the automobile and 
slinks off into the fields, where he remajns until 
his master comes out of the yard again. 
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A LIVING COAL CHUTE 


T is an interesting sight to see vessels coaled 
in the harbor of Nagasaki, Japan. Big coal 
barges bear down upon a ship as it approaches 

the shore, says the Washington Star, and as soon 
as it comes to anchor a rough ladder is placed 
between the vessel and the foremost barge. On 
each rung a girl takes her place. To the sound of 
@ monotonous chant, men in the barge quickly 
shovel the coal into shallow baskets that hold half 
a bushel each, and the women pass the baskets 
from hand to hand up the living ladder with mar- 
velous celerity. Each girl as she seizes a basket 
swings it with one motion up in front of her and 
above her head, where the next girl catches it 
and passes it on. 

Down a second ladder, likewise packed with 
girls, the empty baskets pass in similar manner 
back into the barge to be refilled. Barge after 
barge is emptied in this way. The monotonous 
chanting never ceases, and the living elevator goes 
on hour after hour, with its never-ending stream 
of baskets, until the last bunker is full, when the 
ladders disappear as if by magic, and the ship 
proceeds on her voyage. 
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JUST BOYS 


HE trait in a mother that all boys most admire 

is that which prompts her to proceed with 

the packing of a lunch basket for a picnic, 
although anyone can see that the clouds are gath- 
ering for a storm. 

There is one complaint that the neighbors of a 
family of boys never make, and that is that there 
is nothing going on in their neighborhood. 

A boy likes best the game that involves the 
most hard work, and the work that requires the 
least exertion. 

During a boy’s career he encounters almost 
everything in the way of ailments except insomnia. 

There is not much hope for the boy who pleases 
his mother to the extent of keeping a pair of white 
stockings clean all day. 


If a boy had half the pride in the baby that his - 


mother feels, he would shut it in the barn and 
charge three pins for admission. 
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THE NATURAL COMMENT 


ONDON children certainly get some quaint 
views of life, says the Bellman. An instance 
of this recently occurred in an East-End 

Sunday school, where the teacher was talking to 
her class about Solomon and his wisdom. 

‘When the Queen of Sheba came and laid gold 
and jewels and costly spices before Solomon, what 
did he say?” she asked, presently. 

One small girl, who had evidently had experi- 
ence in such matters, promptly replied: 

“°Ow much d’yer want for the lot?” 





























BY JOHN MORRISON 


When the Day of Washington 

Brings its message clear and true, 
Stop and think a moment, son, 

What its meaning is to you. 


Hear, O hear, the ringing call, 
Sounding o’er the years between, 
Bidding you to banish all 
That is false and base and mean; 


Bidding you to seize and hold 
What is highest, what is best, 

What is needed most to mould 
Life to meet its sternest test; 


Bidding you be ready, son, 

With your hands and with your heart, 
When the Land of Washington 

Calls on you to play your part. 
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THE SCRAPBOOK FAIRY 


BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


N grandmother’s picture scrapbook there 
I had lived for, oh, so many years the dear- 

est little fairy imaginable. Her full white 
dress was sprinkled with tiny rosebuds, not 
much bigger than the head of a pin, and a 
wealth of them crowned her dainty curls. 

The two little girls, Bessie and Ada, always 
asked to see her whenever they visited grand- 
mother, who would tell them wonderful stories 
about the fairy. She always ended by say- 
ing, ‘‘She’s so full of mischief that it is a 
very good thing indeed that I have her safe 
in this book! Surely, the covers will keep her 
there !’’ 

One Saturday, when Bessie and Ada arrived 
at their grandmother’s, they found the house 
in a great state of excitement. The parrot had 
got out of his cage and gone up a tree; the 
white Angora kitten had rubbed against the 
newly painted. cellar door, and was now a 
bright green ; and last, but not least, the beau- 
tiful cake that was baking for the children had 
been entirely forgotten, after it was put into 
the oven, and had burned to a cinder. 

But Bessie and Ada had been brought up 
to be useful children, and to help wherever 
they could. Ada, who was as active as any 
monkey, went up the tree and brought down 
Mr. Parrot, who was too frightened even to 
try to peck at her; and Bessie took hold of 
the kitten by its collar and neatly snipped off 
bunches of hair where the paint was thickest. 
Then they both told grandmother that they 
would much rather have the red -cheeked 
apples they could see on the sideboard than 
any cake that had ever been baked. 

Grandmother smiled to see what capable and 
amiable little girls they were, although she 
kept repeating that she could not see how the 
parrot, the cat and the cake had all managed 
to make so much trouble at one time. 

Luncheon was not quite ready; so Bessie 
picked up the old scrapbook, which that day 
was lying on the table, to look again at the 
fairy. The book opened almost of itself at 
the familiar page — but no fairy was to be 
found. 

‘‘Why, grandmother, ’’ cried Bessie, showing 
the empty page, ‘‘she’s not here! What has 
become of her??? 

Grandmother looked and looked, but sure 
enough there was no rose -garlanded little 
creature to be seen anywhere—only two spots 
of glue where she had once been. 

‘*That book flew open this morning,’’ said 
grandmother, ‘‘and the fairy has escaped! 
That accounts for all that has happened. We 
must find her and put her back again, or who 
knows what will happen next !’’ 

The children at once began the search, and 
soon Bessie’s bright eyes found the fairy—in 
the fireplace almost at the other end of the 
room, looking, grandmother declared, even 
more mischievous than ever. 

‘‘Now,’’ said grandmother, as she brought 
out a bottle of fresh paste and fastened the 

fairy to the page again, ‘‘we will go to the 
dining room and enjoy our luncheon in peace !’’ 
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A SONG OF WINTER 


BY MARY STARCK 


Sing a song of winter, 
When coldest weather comes; 
Four and twenty snowbirds 
Picking up the crumbs; 
When the crumbs are eaten, 
The birds fly to a tree; 
Isn’t that a pretty sight 
For anyone to see? 


Then one snowy morning 
They find a sheaf of wheat 
That some one who loves them 
Hangs out for them to eat. 
And do you know the reason 
Why they are served that way? 
It is meant for them to have 
A valentine to-day. 
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will be a century old in ten. years more, 

since the first number appeared in 1827, 
George Washington lived and died many years 
before it was established. Yet George Wash- 
ington had a Youth’s Companion of his own. It 
was not a paper or a magazine, however, but 
a little book. His schoolmaster gave it to him 
when he was about twelve years old. Books 
were rare in Virginia in those days, and he 
treasured that one all his life and studied it 
carefully, both in youth and in later years. 
The little book contained rules for conduct 
and manners, directions for writing letters and 
legal documents, all manner of problems in 
mathematics and methods of surveying land. 
It is easy to understand how useful the book 
was to a bright boy, eager to learn and to do 
things well. 

We so commonly think of Washington in 
connection with Mount Vernon that we are 
likely to forget that his birth, the 185th anni- 
versary of which we celebrate this month, did 
not occur at Mount Vernon, and that his earliest 
years were not passed there. He was born on 
his father’s plantation at Wakefield, on the 
Potomac River, about fifty miles below Mount 
Vernon. The plantation had been in the family 
for many years, but three years after the birth 
of George the family left it, because it was 
unhealthful, and moved up the river to the 
plantation that was later known as Mount 
Vernon. There the family lived for the next 
five years, and then for three years—until the 
death of Augustine Washington, the father of 
George—in Stafford County, on the east bank 
of the Rappahannock, opposite Fredericksburg. 

George was eleven years old when his father 
died, and for the next few years he lived a 
part of the time with his older brothers and a 
part of the time with his mother. His brother 
Lawrence inherited the large estate at Mount 
Vernon. About ten years later, when Law- 
rence and his daughter had died, the estate 
fell to George himself. Another brother, Au- 
gustine, inherited the plantation at Wakefield, 
and soon after his father’s death George went 
back there to live for a time in the house 
where he was born. Not many years later that 


; LTHOUGH The Youth’s Companion 


house burned, and the Wakefield plantation | 


went to decay. 

‘*George’’ was not a common name in the 
Washington family; it has been thought prob- 
able that George Washington was named for 


Jof Washington 
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As a boy George Washington was large and 
strong for his years. In the sports and contests 
of the day, especially in running, jumping and 
wrestling, he rarely met his match among the 
boys of his age. He was rather more shy and 
serious than most of his companions, and was 
eager alike for study and for outdoor sports. 
His father had sent the older brothers to Eng- 
land for their education, and probably George 
would have gone there, too, had his father 
lived. As it was, he attended, until he was 
fifteen, such schools as there were in Virginia 
at that time—private schools taught by a man, 
often a clergyman. 

George was very fond of horses and found 
much happiness in the thirty that were in the 
stables at Wakefield, when he went there to 
live with his brother, Augustine. On most of 
his early rides a faithful old negro named 
Peter was his companion. Another negro 
named Sampson, who had a wonderful control 
over horses and other animals, taught him 
much of the horsemanship of which he was a 
master all his life. 

One morning when he was nearly twelve 
years old he took one of the best horses in the 
stables and ‘rode away to a fox hunt without 
asking permission. He was so much younger 
than the other members of the hunting party 
that they laughed at him; but he stayed in the 
saddle through it all, and saw two foxes killed. 
About noon his horse went lame, and he had to 
dismount and lead the animal home. When he 
reached the stable he found the plantation 
overseer very angry and about to punish the 
negro who had allowed the horse to be taken 
away. He snatched the whip from the over- 
seer’s hand and stoutly insisted that if anyone 
was to be punished it should be he. That 
incident was only one of many that made 
the negroes on the plantation, old and young, 
devoted to him. He did not approve of the 
system of slavery, and in later years provided 
for the freedom of all the slaves on his great 
estate. One of the last acts of his life was to 
visit a servant who was sick. 

The life of a Virginia plantation gave no 
end of opportunities for a boy to enjoy himself. 
He went hunting at daylight for wild ducks 





and geese. In April and May he caught shad 
| in the Potomac, and he gathered crabs, oysters 
{and clams from the waters of Popes Creek. 


/On moonlight autumn nights he went coon | 


| hunting and joined in the corn-roast frolies at 
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among the families of gentry whose big plan- 
tations bordered its banks. 

It was the unfailing custom to go to chureh 
on Sunday. Many families came long distances 
and brought their luncheons, so that between 
the services there was a sort of picnic, very 
pleasant to the young people, in the oak grove 
near the church. The passing of many years 
did not weaken the churchgoing habit of that 
youthful period. 

So George lived, a part of the time with one 
brother at Wakefield, a part with another at 
Mount Vernon, and a part with his mother on 
the shores of the Rappahannock. When he was 
fourteen years old he planned to go to sea—or, 
rather, his brothers planned for him. He had 
his chest packed and was actually on board a 
ship in the Potomac; but his mother prevailed 
on him to give up the plan. It was a great 
disappointment to him, for which his beloved 
horses and dogs hardly consoled him ; but then, 
as all through his life, he faithfully kept his 
promise to his father that he would always be 
good to his mother. 

It was his liking for surveying, first devel- 
oped by study of the little handbook, the 
Youth’s Companion, that led him to become 
a surveyor by profession. He was only sixteen 
years old when he set out to survey lands 
owned by his friend, Lord Fairfax, in the 
western part of Virginia. That work in the 
wilderness led him into experiences and adven- 
tures that had a great influence on his later 
life as a soldier, and consequently much influ- 
ence on the whole course of American history. 

In his boyhood George Washington showed 
| the qualities that made him one of the greatest 
men of all time. Many boys of that period, 
| living on large plantations where negroes did 
all the work, would have chosen a life of idle 
ease, or would have given their energies mainly 
to sport, instead of seeking employment as a 
| Surveyor; but he did not feel that it was 
| beneath his station to work hard, far from the 
| luxuries and comforts of a good home, and to 
| earn wages like a day laborer. He was a whole- 
| some and manly boy in all his relations—cour- 
| teous, truthful, modest, brave in the face of 
| dangers and difficulties, thoughtful of others, 
faithful to every trust in school or work or play, 
|and earnest in his determination to master a 
| quick temper that once in a while blazed forth. 

Every American boy should read the life of 
George Washington—boyhood, manhood and 





George II, who was on the throne of England | the cabins of the field slaves. He rowed and | all. It is one of the most interesting stories 
when he was born, and who was the father of | sailed much on the Potomac, which was the | ever written; every page has things that are 


the king that he fought in the Revolution. 


main highway for the visits back and forth 





helpful and inspiring. 
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FRENCH BOY SCOUTS IN THE WAR 


By the ‘Rev. Henri Merle d'Aubigne, Scoutmaster 


in consequence of the war has thrown 

out of work thousands of boys between 
thirteen and seventeen years of age. Those 
who are fortunate enough to be Boy Scouts 
have an advantage over the others; for they 
have learned to obey, and to use their hands, 
and so nearly all of them have found occupa- 
tion as messengers or aids in municipal build- 
ings, hospitals, soup kitchens and other public 
agencies. 

Nearly all the boys in my troop have been 
and still are in the forts round the capital, 
where they are employed as orderlies of the 
officers, and thus share the sol- 
diers’ mess. The food suits their 
boyish appetites, and their mothers 
are greatly relieved, for it is hard 
to feed hungry boys with the ten 
cents a day that the government, 
in these war times, allows for chil- 
dren who are out of work. When 
the boy gives satisfaction, his chief 
soon arranges with the battalion 
tailor to fit him out with a uniform, 
which, in winter at least, has a 
decided advantage over the Seout’s 
‘*shirt and shorts. ’’ 

Although life in the forts is 
better than life in the streets, the 
fondest wish of our boys is to go to 
the frent. A number of my Scouts 
have been there. T'wo little fellows 
went ‘to Bray -sur-Somme, near 
Albert, which was so often men- 
tioned in the papers at the begin- 
ning of the war. The boys had 
followed a detachment of colonial 
infantry, but on reaching Bray, 
which was on the firing line, they 
were immediately put into prison 
to keep them out of harm’s way. 
They were alone in the prison the 
first day, and they spent most of the time ina 
plum tree just outside the window of the cart 
shed in which they had been incarcerated. 

The next day they were joined by a number 
of German prisoners and some French soldiers 
who were about to be tried. One of the French- 
men was a Scout from Clamart, near Paris, 
who had had a curious experience. He had left 
home with a regiment of the line, wearing a 
soldier’s cap and jacket, had charged with the 
regiment, had gone too far, and had been taken 
prisoner by the Germans. During the night, 
however, he had managed to escape over a 
wall. The next day he again joined in a charge; 
but his rifle was broken by a splint from a 
shell, and he was obliged to go to the rear, 
where he was immediately collared by the army 
police and put into the guardhouse. Rather 
hard lines, he thought, to pass one night in a 
German prison and the next in a French prison. 

He was in the prison at Bray for only one 
night, however. The next morning he and my 
two Scouts were given passports to go on foot 
to Amiens, about twenty miles away, and that 
they did. 

In Amiens, with true Scout luck, they met 
a gentleman whose son was also a Scout, and 
after passing the night in his house they took 
the train without cost and arrived safely in 
Paris. 

One of the favorite pursuits of my Scouts 
during the first months of the war was to ‘‘go to 
see the English,’’ meaning the British soldiers 
who were near Paris. The men from across 
the Channel: were always very kind to them. 
‘* Hello, Baden Powell Boy Scouts!’’ the 
Tommies would shout as the boys drew near. 
Some of them in their laborious French would 
tell my boys that they had sons of their own 
in Great Britain who also were Boy Scouts. 

André Germis, one of my Scouts, very nearly 
came to grief one fine day. He and a friend 
had gone out on their bicycles to ‘‘see the 
English’? on the road between Paris and 
Meaux. They met a patrol of German cavalry, 
whom they at first mistook for British because 
their helmets were covered with khaki. The 
Germans questioned them, but received no in- 
formation from them. The soldiers confiscated 
their bicycles, and seemed to intend to keep 
the boys prisoners, although they allowed them 
te stroll about. The boys walked carelessly 
round a corner and then made the best of their 
heels until they reached the French outposts. 
There they reported to the lieutenant, who 
immediately sent them in a motor to head- 
quarters, where they had the proud distinction 
of being the first to give information of the 
advance of the enemy ! 

They might easily have been shot, like the 
Boy Scout whose story is told in the following 
letter written by a German officer and found 
on a battlefield: 

‘*A French boy belonging to one of their 
gymnastic societies, éclaireurs [Boy Scouts], 
who wear tricolored ribbons, has just been 
shot. He was a wretched little fool who had 
taken it into his head to be a hero. Our regi- 
ment was approaching a wood, when we caught 


Tin closing of shops and mills in Paris 


him and asked him whether there 
were any French in the neighborhood. 
He refused to give us any information. 
Fifty steps farther a volley was fired 
at us from a thicket. We asked the 
prisoner in French whether he had 
known that the enemy was in the forest, and 
he did not deny it. He walked steadily to a 
telegraph pole, leaned against it with the 
green leaves of a vine hanging over his head, 
and received the volley of the platoon with 
a smile. Foolish little braggart! What a pity 
to see courage so wasted !’’ 
It seems to me that such ‘‘waste’’ is gain. 





A TROOP OF BOY SCOUTS 


Among my boys are two who had an unusual 
adventure. René B—— and Bernard C—— are 
cousins. One of them has lost his father, the 
other his mother, and they have been brought 
up by their grandfather, a small but strong 
and bright old man. 

Jn 1914 René and his cousin were enrolled 
in my troop of Boy Scouts of the People’s 
Hall (McAll Mission) of the Rue Nationale. 


closed its doors, these two cousins and their 
comrade, Louis P —, entered the service of the 
Marsouins (colonial infantry), who were sta- 
tioned in one of the forts round Paris. One fine 
day word came to me that my three Boy Scouts 


colonial infantry, which was ‘‘going to the 
war!’? Their parents, it appeared, had con- 
sented. 


time, and we were all beginning to be uneasy, 
when one day in late September our three 
little fellows reappeared, bronzed as Moors 
and full of enthusiasm. They proudly bore two 
sacks full of the trophies of their adventures— 
a sword, a shovel, two Prussian helmets; and 
their pockets were stuffed with German car- 
tridges. 

They had come from St. Menehould and 
Ville-sur-Tourbe, in the very centre of the 
gigantic are of a circle formed by the battlefields 
that stretch from the North Sea to the Swiss 
| frontier. 
| They had set out with the equipment train 

in more or less contraband fashion; but the 
officers had grown very fond of them, and had 
watched over them 

with truly touching 
solicitude. At Melun, 

where the train halt- 

ed, they were in full 

view of a detachment 
of the British army, 

who recognized the 

uniform of our little 

| Parisians and began 

|to shout, ‘‘ Vive la 

| France! Three cheers 
| for the Boy Scouts, 

|hip, hip, hip, hur- 

rah !’’ 

The next night the 
train passed through 
Troyes, and early the 
| next morning the reg 
|iment was set down. 
| in the midst of a wide 
| plain. It proceeded 
northward on foot, in 
pursuit of the Ger- 
|mans who were then 
in retreat after the 
Battle of the Marne. 
The three battalions 
| had divided the Boy 
Scouts among them, 
each taking one. They 
marched with the sol- 
diers, and at the halts 








IN A UNIFORM OF TH 
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When the shop in which they were employed | 


had been seen marching with a regiment of | 


No word came from them for a considerable | 





LOUIS P——, WHO HAD SOME EXCITING EXPE- 
RIENCES AT THE FRONT. HE 1S SHOWN HERE 


WHICH WAS GIVEN HIM WHEN HIS BOY SCOUT 


each received his boule de son 
(‘Jump of bran,’’ soldiers’ slang for 
bread) and his gamelle (wooden 
bowl), with plenty of meat and bis- 
cuit. Vegetables were scarce, and for 
drink they had chateau la pompe 
(‘chateau pump,’’ slang for water). At night 
they slept on straw in a barn, or when the 
regiment bivouacked the chief surgeon made 
a place for them in one of the wagons. Once, 
when the regiment had halted at midnight 
and was summoned to march at two in the 
morning, our three little fellows rubbed their 
eyes, but found it impossible to wake up. The 





IN. PARIS BEFORE THE WAR 


soldiers loaded them upon a baggage wagon, 
where they slept soundly through all the 
bumps and jostlings of the journey. 

Arriving at the scene of the battles, they 
passed through villages deserted, with dead 
soldiers, mostly Germans, lying everywhere. 
Here an entire detachment had been surprised 
and mowed down ; their stacks of muskets were 
| still standing, with dead bodies lying near. 
Then it would be a farmyard where a deep 
trench had been dug; near by a French soldier 
| lay dead among the bodies of eleven German 
| soldiers, one of whom still held in one hand 
the photograph of a young woman, his wife 
or his betrothed, and in the other his watch. 
Surprised in the act of burying their dead, 
| their comrades had fled without completing 
their task. 
| Arriving in the neighborhood of Ville-sur- 
Tourbe things began to grow warm. The 
Boy Scouts, having fortunately received lessons 
in first aid, were each provided with the arm 
band of the Red Cross and attached to an 
ambulanee (field hospital). In a farm recently 
| abandoned by the Germans there were some 
twenty French wounded who had been left 
behind by their eaptors, without food, and 
| who wept for joy when they saw their brothers. 
| They were parched with thirst, and our Boy 
| Seouts at once set about bringing them water, 
| and later hot coffee. Their bandages had not 
| been changed for a week, and were stiff with 
clotted blood ; so our little improvised orderlies 
| next set about replacing them with clean ones. 
| They were absorbed in this work, and when 
| they suddenly looked up were amazed to find 
that the detachment 
to which they be- 
longed had gone on! 
In what direction? 
Who could tell? 

They looked to the 
right, they looked to 
the left, they went 
down a road; not a 
person was in sight. 
Finally, after much 
marching and counter- 
marching, they picked 
up traces of the de- 
tachment, and made 
the best use of their 
legs until they over- 
took their friends at 
Berzieux, about two 
miles from Ville-sur- 
Tourbe, and near the 
famous Forest of Ar- 
gonne, which since 
that time has been the 
seene of many fierce 
battles. 

Soon bombs began 
to fall not far from 
the marching column. 
‘“They made us think 
of the Fourteenth of 
July {the French In- 
dependence Day],’’ 





E COLONIAL INFANTRY, 


WORE OUT 














said René afterwards. ‘‘We would wonder, 
‘Will it be a red one? Will it be a green one?’ ”’ 

At Berzieux our three Boy Scouts were put 
on the train for home. Things were growing 
serious, and in fact the very next day after 
their departure one of the battalions of the 
2ist Colonial was nearly exterminated. 

One of the Boy Scouts had eaten too many 
green plums, and the chief surgeon had advised 
them all to take the opportunity of riding on 
a train of wounded as far as St. Menehould. 
This they did regretfully. They reached their 
destination in the evening; the station was 
crowded with wounded, and the boys slept on 
the asphalt of the platform. The 
next morning was cold. Two of 
the Scouts had lost their sacks, 
which a few days before they had 
confided to a requisitioned wagon. 
The wagon had gone astray and 
had never rejoined the column. To 
warm themselves the boys went 
through their gymnastic exercises, 
and then set to work carrying 
breakfast to the wounded. 

The next evening they made 
themselves a little bedroom by tip- 
ping over two tables and filling 
them with straw, and slept com- 
fortably. The following day they 
were transferred with the field 
hospital to the cavalry quarters, 
where they found three hundred 
Germans. 

“*If we had stayed there a little 
longer we should have learned to 
speak German, ’’ said one of them. 
‘*Many of the prisoners made us 
understand that they had boys at 
home. ’’ 

Finally, on the third day, Sat- 
urday, September 19, a train set 
out crowded with wounded and 
prisoners. Our three Scouts squeezed them- 
selves in. But the train was bound for the 
south, and at Troyes they had to get out and 
take a passenger train. The next morning they 
reached Paris, and had some trouble in enter- 
ing the city without a pass. But the red cross 
on their arms saved them, and an hour later 
they reached their homes, proudly bearing the 
trophies they had picked up on the battlefields. 

Thus ended the adventure of my three Boy 
Seouts. They were not hurt, and I think they 
did some good. Their cup of cold water had 
quenched the thirst of the wounded, and their 
bright faces and gay demeanor must have 
brought a ray of joy to those scenes of death. 
Veterans of the Colonial, German prisoners, 
French wounded, everyone they met, had 
treated them with touching friendship. 

Since that adventure, René B—— and Louis 
P— have been to the front again—Louis in 
the Argonne region, serving as cook’s assistant, 
René near Arras as messenger of a field hos- 
pital. Both of them came back after a month, 
thin and worn. René especially had had a 
hard time; he had been carrying messages at 
night, to avoid the German shells. 

Regulations forbidding civilians to go near 
the line of battle have now become much more 
strict, and our boys have had to find new 
channels for their energy. As trade gradually 
resumed, many have gone to work in the fac- 
tories. 

On the day of mobilization a soldier who 
was coming to join his regiment met a little 
boy, and patting him on the head, said to him, 
‘*My little fellow, I am going to fight so that 
you may never have to fight when you grow 
up.’’? The words express the feeling of our 
people. 

While the older boys are doing their duty 
against the enemy, there is a great work to 
be done among the younger ones, and we are 
thankful to have at hand that admirable edu- 
cational instrument—the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion and method. ° 


HIDE THE DICTIONARY 


UFUS CHOATE, the advocate, was a 

great classical scholar and well-read in 

literature; but he had also a love of 
dictionaries, and would study them for the 
purpose ‘‘of filling up and fertilizing his dic- 
tion.’? These experiments led him into strange 
verbal adventures. 

A good story is told by the Cornhill Maga- 
zine of one Mr. Justice Wilde, who, being dry, 
precise and formal in his methods, little ap- 
preciated the whirlwind eloquence of Choate. 
On one occasion, just before the opening of 
court, when Choate was to argue a case and 
they were waiting for him, a member of the 
bar asked the judge if he had heard that Mr. 
Worcester had just published a new edition of 
his dictionary with a great number of addi- 
tional words in it. 

‘*No,’? replied Mr. Justice Wilde. ‘‘I have 
not heard of it. But for goodness’ sake don’t 
tell Choate. ’’ 
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In Thousands of Homes Most Dishes Pale 


_ Before Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Did you ever try serving a Puffed Grain with any other 
cereal dainty? And let folks take their choice? 


‘ If you have, you know that the other cereal is always com- 





Mix with any fruit 


pletely neglected. 
Nothing ever made 
from wheat, rice or corn 
can tempt folks away 
from Puffed Grains. 
They seem like con- 
fections. The grains are 
puffed to eight times 


normal size. A fearful 


heat has given them an 


almond, nut-like flavor. About as flimsy as snowflakes— 
thin, airy bubbles, ready to crush at a touch. 


It is hard to believe that whole kernels of grain can be 


made as enticing as Puffed 
Grains. 
Professor A. P. Anderson in- 


vented this process to make whole 





as 


Douse with melted butter for 
between-meal confections 


grains wholly digestible. No form 
of cooking or toasting or baking 
had ever broken all of the food 
cells. 





Use as garnish for ice cream 


This process creates, inside of 
each grain, a hundred million 
steam explosions—one in every 
food cell. Thus every granule is 
made digestible, and every ato 
feeds. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


once 


The Flaky Whole-Grain Bubbles 


They are shot from guns—these kernels of grain—after 
an hour of terrific heat. The grains come out puffed to eight 
times normal size—four times as porous as bread. 


They taste like bub- 
bled nuts. 


Serve in the ways we 
picture. Not for break- 
fast only. For luncheon 
or supper serve in bowls 
of milk. Mix them in 
any fruit dish. Use like 
nut-meats in candy-mak- 
ing or as garnish for ice 
cream. Douse the grains 





ee 
For luncheons or suppers 


float in bowls of milk 


with melted butter for the children to eat between meals. They 
are just as delightful as sweets or cookies, nuts or popcorn, 


4 


‘Please Taste Them” 


and very much better for them. 


Always remember that in 
Puffed Grains you get the whole 
wheat or rice kernel. You get the rich 
elemetits that flour foods lack, and that 
everybody needs. And every food cell is 
here fitted to feed. Every element be- 
comes wholly available. One ounce of 
Puffed Wheat contributes more nutrition 
than ten ounces of many foods. 





Serve with sugar and cream 


Puffed Grains don’t tax the stomach. 
You can serve them any hour. They are 
ideal foods for a brain-worker’s lunch, 
or for a child at bedtime. 

Keep a package of each of the three 
grains on hand, and serve them wher- 
ever. folks like them. 





Use like nut- meats 
in home candy-making 


| Puffed Puffed — 
| Wheat Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


cet agirrrmergee 
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j, Sweet Peas 
y For 25c we will mail one regular 
4 10c packet (40 to 50 seeds) each of 
7 CHERUB, rich cream, edged bright rose; 
VY, Kinc White, the finest pure white; 
A MarGARET ATLEE, best cream pink; 


ROSABELLE, a large deep rose; WEDGE- 
woop, a lovely light blue. Alsoone large 
packet (90 to 100 seeds) of the BurPEE 
BLEND OF SUPERB SPENCERS FOR 1917, 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 
vA is better, bigcer and brighter than ever before, 
Z 204 pages. Thirty (30) varieties illustrated in 
YZ, colors. It is mailed free. Write for it today and 
VA please ion this publication 

1 W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
7, Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 











~ ff A pure.delicious and 
wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
_ ESTABLISHED 1780, 








$10 Extra 


For new subscriptions sent us during 
the month of February, 1917, you will 
not only receive a Premium for every 
new subscription and a Winner’s Gift 
for every multiple of five new subscrip- 


tions, but you will also receive a Monthly 
Cash Bonus as follows: 


CLASS A BONUS 

For an average of Five new subscrip- 

tions per week, totaling twenty in 

February, we will givea Bonus of $10.00 
CLASS B BONUS 

For an average of Four new subscrip- 

tions per week, totaling sixteen in 

February, we will give a Cash Bonus of $7.00 
CLASS C BONUS 

For an average of Three new subscrip- 

tions per week, totaling twelve in 

February, we will give a Cash Bonus of $4.50 
CLASS D BONUS 

For an average of Two new subscrip- 

tions per week, totaling eight in 

February, we will give a onus of $2.50 
CLASS E BONUS 

For an average of One new subscri 

tion per week, totaling four in 

February, we will give a Cash Bonus of $1.00 


The above Offer is to be repeated each month, 
January to June inclusive. 


Double Bonus 


If a subscriber wins Zhree or more 
Monthly Bonuses between January 1 and 
July 1, 1917 (in any one class or in several 
different classes), we will double his 
Bonus by sending him on July 16 an 
amount equal to all the Monthly Bonus 
Money he has earned between January 1 
and July 1. Our Offer of a Double Bonus 
will thus enable any Companion sub- 
scriber to win as much as $120.00 in Bonus 
Money, besides receiving a Premium for 
every new subscription and a Winner’s 
Gift on every ji/th subscription. 

Note, (1) Bonus Offers are open to Companion 
subscribers only (not agents), and are subject to 
Conditions in October Premium List. (2) The mail- 
ing date of your new subscription orders deter- 
mines the month in which they will be counted. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BOSTON, MASS. 





AN American who was recently permitted to 


| told her his story. He had asked her, as she stood 
lat the car window looking out on the fair and 





THE GLISTENING EYE 


observe the arrival of British wounded in 
England, examine the hospital ship on 
which they came, and later travel with some of 
them by hospital train, Miss Jane Anderson, found 
the experience of deep and moving interest. She 
has much to say of the complete and often novel 
and ingenious arrangements and devices for their 
care and comfort; but what most impressed her 
was the men themselves. No matter how wasted, 
crippled and suffering, if they could move a muscle 
or lift an eyelash, they arrived smiling. Always 
they made the least of their misfortunes, the most 
of the joy of returning home, and were touchingly 
grateful for everything done for them. 
During her journey by hospital train she talked 
with some of the wounded. One of them, a young 
fellow of nineteen, wounded severely in the chest, 


fertile English landscape, which he could not see 
from his low pillow, to tell him ‘show things looked 
out there”; and when she had complied, he was 

ready to converse in his turn. | 

He had participated in the storming of a line of 
German trenches. Just as he was throwing a bomb 
into one seemingly evacuated, to make sure no 
living defenders remained, he was hit, and sent 
rolling heels over head to the bottom among the 
slain. There he remained all night; a gruesome 
but all-too-common experience, to which, in his 
crude cockney lingo, he added atouch that seemed 
rather to belong to the inventive genius of Guy de 
Maupassant, or some other master of creepy and 
hair-raising literature, than to simple fact. Yet it 
was simple and natural enough. ‘ 

“I was pretty sick,” the boy told his listener. 
“T was lyin’ down for a while. Then I was crawlin’ 
round. I was lookin’ for a ’elmet,”—the Tommy’s 
favorite trophy from the field,—‘‘but I wasn’t hup 
to much gettin’ round there in that dirty, black ’ole. 

“And all of a sudden I see an eye watchin’ me! 
Big as a arf a crown it was. Starin’ bright it was. 
An’ it kep’ on watchin’ me. Never see such an eye! 
It gimme the ’ump. An’ it never shut—only when 
a star-lighter ’ud go hup. Then that eye’d go out. 
Go out it did. ’d take a look then, an’ no eye. 
Harfter about two hours I couldn’t stand it no 
longer. I crawled hover and ’ad a look on me own. 
Crawlin’ hover heverythin’, I was, sticks an’ stones 
an’ bodies... ” 

Light-headed with pain and exhaustion and the 
horror of his situation, the relief when the poor 
lad reached the horrible and mysterious thing at 
last and found it nothing supernatural was too 
much, and he burst into peals of hysteric laughter. 
For the dreadful eye was no eye at all, but the 
illuminated dial of a wrist watch on the cold wrist 
of a dead German officer. Shaken with hysteria, 
the young soldier could not stop laughing; alone, 
in the midst of horrors, he laughed and laughed, 
until the effort of crawling and his uncanny laugh- 
ter brought on hemorrhage, and he lapsed into 
unconsciousness, thinking it was the end. 

“Get me out all right? Rather! I opened me eyes 
and a nurse was arskin’ arfter me ’ealth. A bit of 
a cap she ’ad and red stripes. And pretty—my 
word! 

«It’s Blighty for me,’ I says to ’er.” 

And he was back in “Blighty,”—that extraor- 
dinary, absurd, affectionate new name for old 
England that her Tommies everywhere in France 
have bestowed on her,—one of those smiling 
wounded, whose smiles the American observer 
found so piteous and so brave. 
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BOILING THE POISON OUT OF 
MUSHROOMS 


N The Life of the Fly, J. H. Fabre, the famous 
I French scientist, says some interesting things 

about poisonous mushrooms. In spite of his 
conclusions, however, it is still good advice to let 
any mushrooms that have questionable reputa- 
tions severely alone. He writes: 

During the thirty years and more that I have 
lived at Sérignan I have never heard of one case of 
mushroom poisoning, even the mildest, in the vil- 
lage, and yet there are plenty of mushrooms eaten 
here, especially in autumn. I inspect the baskets 
of the mushroom pickers, who are delighted at my 
inspection. I see things fit to make mycological 
experts stand aghast. I often find the purple bole- 
tus, which is classed among the dangerous varie- 
ties. I find the ringed agaric, which is stigmatized 
as fatally poisonous by Persoon, an expert on the 
subject. I find the Satanic boletus, that danger- 
ous tempter; I find the belted milk mushroom and 
the smooth-headed amanita. 

How, with such careless picking, are accidents 
avoided? In my village, and for a long way round, 
the rule is to blanch the mushrooms—that is to 
say, to bring them to a boil in water with a little 
salt in it. A few rinsings in cold water complete 
the treatment. They are then prepared in what- 
ever manner one pleases. In this way, what might 
at first be dangerous becomes harmless, because 
the preliminary boiling and rinsing have removed 
the noxious elements. 

My personal experience confirms the efficacy 
of this rustic method. At home we often make 
use of the ringed agaric, which is reputed ex- 
tremely dangerous. I have sometimes used the 
mottled amanita, so ill-famed in the books, without 
disastrous results. 

It results from these facts that a good prelim- 
inary boiling is the best safeguard against acci- 
dents arising from mushrooms. When it leaves 
the purgatory of the stewpan, the doubtful mush- 
room can be eaten without fear. The mushroom 
stands the ordeal exceedingly well. There is no 
| loss of succulence, and hardly any of flavor. More- 
| over, they become more digestible. 
| 


os 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE THRIFTY 
Mi: ER B— has brought up a large family 


on a small income and has, of necessity, 
been of a very frugal turn of mind. The 








| children are married now, and “ather and Mother 
| B— are alone and in comforiable circumstances. 
One day their son John called, and his mother 
| Showed him three big loaves of bread she had just 
| baked. She complained that she had too much 








$3.00 


each 


Guaranteed 
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TREAKS 


™ 


That bicycle you used to ride—is it rusty 
and dusty in your garret or woodshed ? 
Bring it back again into service with Good- 
year Blue Streak Tires. Get it out! For Blue 
Streaks have met that bicycle tire bugaboo. 


You may now buy really dependable tires—Good- 
year Blue Streaks, everywhere. Tires that let you 
forget that former high cost of bicycle upkeep. 


Goodyear has done that for bicycle folk by making only 
one bicycle tire, and making that one tire really good. 
Blue Streaks hold fast to a high quality standard. And, 
they're packed with happy, healthy miles that make 
your heart glad. 


Even with material prices as high as they are today, Blue 
Streaks cost only $3.00. 


Blue Streaks are standard everywhere. 
One quality, one guarantee, one price. 
At any Goodyear. Dealer’s. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 


Ohio 











| bread on hand, and would have to give him a loaf, 
| and also one to her son Frank, since she and father 
could not possibly eat it all. | 
John asked, “Why do you bake so much, then?” | 
And his mother indignantly answered, “Do you 
| Suppose I am going to heat that big oven for just 
| one loaf of bread?” , | 
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“Criminal Negligence” 


Skidded, fatally injuring a child, because he neglected to.use Tire Chains 
The conscience-stricken motorist knows only too well that he is directly 

















responsible for the loss of the child’s life. 





Failure to put on Tire Chains 


before driving over wet and greasy pavements was the actual and immedi- 
ate cause of the accident and as such constituted “criminal negligence” on 








his part. 











How strange it is that some men are never guided by the experience of others. 
They wait until the skidding of their own bare rubber tires results in death, 
injury or car-damage before they believe it necessary to equip all four tires with 


























Weed 


The Only Dependable Safeguard Against Skidding 




















Anti-Skid 


Chains 


The Public Ledger of Philadelphia, Pa., said editorially, that the 
simple adjuration to Use Tire Chains on Wet and Slippery Pave- 
ments” deserved to find its way into a law, and that that law 
should by all means be enforced. 














Weed Chains do not injure tires b 


they tantly 








creep” around so the cross chains do not come in contact with 
the tires at the same place at any two revolutions. 
Stop at your dealer’s for two pairs of Weed Chains and always 
put them on before driving over wet pavements and roads. 
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Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


American Chain Co. Inc. 
Sole manufacturers of Weed Chains 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada—Dominion Chain Co, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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For Children and “Grown-ups,” the 
cold-stopping value of 








many times greater than the 
tee canted affords quick oie to 
sore, tender throats, heads off colds 
and prevents further complications. 
Give them to the children and 
take them yourself before colds be- 
come fully developed. They are 
joe Lae we t, alwayefficient. 5c at 
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coaster-| e, mud guards 
anti-skid tires. Choice 0 of 44other [f/)) 
eC — jizes in the fa- 
us “ 2d rae of bicycles, } 
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CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. H-50, Chicago 


FOR THAT HACKING COUGH 
10 CTS. BUYS THE NEW TRIAL SIZE BOX 
Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 


BROWN’S sroncwm TROCHES 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
AANA 


PENROD 
AND SAM 


A New Book 
By Booth Tarkington 


VERYONE fears that the time 

will come when Penrod will grow 

up. That dread time, however, 
is not yet. The new collection of 
Penrod stories, Penrod and Sam, con- 
tinues the exciting early history of a 
‘limited bachelor set,’? which con- 
sists of Messrs. Penrod Schofield and 
Samuel Williams, attended now and 
then by one Herman, colored. 
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Penrod here stages a ‘‘movie’’ show 
with indescribably funny results. The 
reader becomes acquainted, too, in 
these pages with a remarkable ‘cat, 

‘‘part panther or something,’’ a cat 
which though wanted _by_the police 
was not found. There is also a severe 
outbreak of cavalry in the Schofield 
neighborhood, an outbreak that rivals 
the great war. A dramatic incident 
occurs to Herman, terrified at finding 
himself in “White Foll Folk’s House.”’ 


Get Your Cc Copy Free 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


Send us before March 1 one new yearly 
subscription for The Companion and we 
will present you with a copy of Booth 
Farkington’ 8 latest novel, Penrod and 

m, author’s regular $1.35 copyrighted 
edition, sending book to you postpaid. 
pgp The book is given only toa present subscriber 
to pay him for securing a mew subscription. Act 
promptly, as this offer is open only until March 1. 


PERRY MASON ones BOSTON, MASS. 








= | turb the bandages. She recovered perfectly. 


| enters the fish’s bladder the air whistles out like 


| the needle is withdrawn, the opening closes, and 





SURGICAL TREATMENT OF WILD 
ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY 


URGICAL operations on captive wild animals 
S are made ry by idents more fre- 

quently than by disease. Consequently no 
two of them are exactly alike, and the surgeon 
must be both versatile and resourceful. Opera- 
tions may, however, be divided roughly into the 
following classes: the removal of excrescences, 
the treatment of penetrating wounds, the treat- 
ment of fractures, the treatment of incised wounds, 
and the treatment of abscesses. There are cer- 
tain other operations so rare that they do not 
properly come under any of these heads. 
Paring elephants’ corns is the one operation 
that a veterinarian can count upon performing 
regularly. The hoof of an elephant consists of an 
elastic substance not unlike hard rubber. It wears 
away properly when the elephant is free, but be- 
comes, when the elephant is a captive, abnormally 
thick and hard, and pains the elephant exactly as 
acorn pains a human being. And just as a human 
being wears off the heels of his shoes unevenly, so 
the elephant, in shuffling about its small inclosure, 
wears its hoof pads off on one side. 
The veterinarian, therefore, must frequently cut 
away the excess of foot pad to relieve the pressure 
on the tender flesh beneath, and he must level the 
hoof so that the elephant can walk comfortably. 
Fortunately most elephants take kindly to this 
operation. 
Tumors sometimes occur in wild animals. These 
must be cut out. The surgeon first injects co- 
caine into the healthy flesh round the diseased 
part to deaden the pain, and after he has removed 
the tumor he packs the wound with an antiseptic 
dressing. 
Incised wounds are frequently caused by ani- 
mals’ picking up wire or nails in their feet. A 
buffalo bull at Bronx Park in New York thus in- 
jured himself, and his ankle became badly swollen. 
The beast was lassoed, thrown, tied by his three 
well feet, and while six men sat on the struggling 
brute, Dr. Blair opened the swollen ankle, drai.‘ed 
out the pus, removed the troublesome nail, and 
packed the wound with antiseptic powder. In a 
week the wound had healed. 
Broken legs are common among captive wild 
animals. Large animals thus injured must be 
killed at once, but the smaller ones can be saved. 
An Indian gazelle snapped one of its pipestem 
legs off short. The leg was put in splints and then 
in a plaster cast, and bound firmly to the body. 
For weeks the patient animal went on three legs, 
and even slept on the side of its body opposite the 
injured leg. To-day it is as active as ever and 
does not even limp. Equally fortunate was the 
outcome of an operation on a guan, a pheasant- 
like bird from South America. The bird stood 
patiently on one leg while its broken limb was set 
and bandaged with a gummy material. 
Incised wounds usually result from fighting. 
An Altai wapiti doe had her belly ripped open 
by an angry buck and the intestines protruded 
through the wound. They were washed with 
antiseptics, and the wound closed with fourteen 
stitches an inch apart. Then the doe was tied so 
that she could not get her head to her side to dis- 





The worst incised wounds that a veterinarian is 
called upon to treat are those which alligators get 
in fighting. On one occasion an alligator at Bronx 
Park had its belly ripped open from snout to tail. 
Mr. Ditmars, the curator of reptiles, took the beast 
in hand, washed the protruding organs, sewed the 
wound, and threw the alligator back into its pool. 
It recovered fully. 

Handling an angry alligator, however, is no 
child’s play. Before a painful operation can be 
performed the alligator’s head must be covered 
with a cloth in order to blind it. A plank eighteen 
inches wide is then laid along its back, and the 
creature is lashed to it fore and aft, so that it can- 
not move. Then the plank is lifted and the reptile 
turned over on its back. After that the operation 
is easy. 

Deep-sea fishes have so much air in their blad- 
ders that when put in shallow water they turn 
bottom side up. Before a deep-sea fish can be 
put on exhibition, therefore, it must be relieved of 
the superfluous air in its bladder. This is done by 
thrusting a long, hollow needle into the fish just 
beneath the pectoral fin. The instant the needle 


air escaping from a punctured bicycle tire. When 


the fish is able to swim right side up again. 

A cobra at the Bronx Park “Zoo” had been bitten 
in the jaw, and necrosis of the bone followed. 
The creature’s head was held down firmly under 
a bamboo rod, and its jaws forced open, while Mr. 
Ditmars removed a portion of the bone and ap- 
plied antiseptics. The necrosis continued, how- 
ever, and it was necessary to remove the entire 
jawbone. An incision was made at the base of the 
head, the diseased bone was unhinged, liberated 
from the muscular tissue, and pulled back through 
the opening. Then the infected centre was cau- 
terized and the incision closed with fine silk 
sutures. The operation was entirely successful 
and the snake, not at all disfigured, is on exhibi- 
tion to-day. 

Although not so difficult a task as that, the pull- 
ing of a monkey’s tooth was perhaps more inter- 
esting. The animal in question is a chimpanzee 
that was very fond of Dr. Blair. When its cheek 
began to be painful in consequence of a decayed 
tooth, the animal readily submitted to the doctor’s 
examination of its mouth. 

A keeper held the ape in his arms. Dr. Blair 
quietly fixed his forceps on the ailing tooth, and 
before the chimpanzee knew what had happened 
the tooth was out. But the monkey, like a petu- 
lant child, resented the hurt. When it saw the 
blood on its tongue, it cried like a baby. Then it 





became angry and tried to bite Dr. Blair. And for 


toward its former friend. 
a od 
A CURE FOR CONCEIT 


time for the proceedings to begin, I took a peep 
through the curtain to see what kind of an audi- 
ence I was likely to have. Things looked promis- 
ing, and I said so. 

“*Yes,’ said the chairman, ‘I think you are going 
to have as big an audience as the hand-bell ringers 
had last week.’ 

“That is the sort of thing I hear,” added Sir 








i | Ernest, “and it keeps me modest.” 


a long time the monkey retained its resentment | 


ee HEN lecturing on one occasion in north- | 
ern England,” said Sir Ernest Shackle- | 
ton, the famous explorer, “before it was 





31 Extra Features 
24% Added Luxury 
100% Over-Strength 












SIXES 


Extras You Want 
In a Car 


Mitchell cars offer you 
hundreds of extras, paid 
for by factory efficiency. 
They include 

31 Extra Features 

24% Added Luxury 

100% Over-Strength 

Many of these things 
are found in no other car. 
Many, when found, cost a 
too-high price. 


They come to you in 
Mitchells, at a modest price, 
because of John W. Bate. 
Because this mammoth 
factory has been built and 
equipped to produce this 
one type economically. 
And because 98 per cent 
of the Mitchell — bodies 
included—is built under 
Bate methods here. 


You Want Double Strength 


In this year’s Mitchells, 
for the first time, we an- 
nounce 100 per cent over- 
strength. All important 
parts are twice as strong 
as need be. 

To this end, many parts 
are oversize. Over 440 
parts are built of toughened 
steel. Parts which meet a 
major strain are built of 


Chrome-Vanadium. 
Gears are tested for 
50,000 pounds per tooth. 
Bate cantilever springs 
have been so_ perfected 
that in two years not a 
single spring has broken. 
The result means safety, 
low upkeep, endurance. 
And probably a lifetime 


car. 


Unique Attractions 


Mitchells have 31 extras 
which other cars omit. 
They are things you need 
and want. On this year’s out- 
put we spend $4,000,000 
to include them. 

And this year we add 
24 per cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and trim- 
ming. That out of savings 
made in our new body 
plant. This brings Mitchells 
to the farthest limit in lux- 
ury and beauty. 


These things are due to 
John W. Bate, the great 
efficiency expert. He has 
spent years in our plant to 
accomplish them. He has 
spent millions of dollars to 
build and equip it rightly. 
He has traveled the world 
to get other men’s ideas. 


The result is by far the 
greatest value offered in any 
fine car. Here to get the 
highest standard in motor- 
dom at a modest price. 


Also $1150 Now 


This year Mitchell Junior 
—simply a smaller Mitchell 
Six — offers you also an 
$1150 car. As roomy and 
powerful as you need for 
five passengers — larger 
than most such cars. So 
you have your choice of a 
car for seven or five. 


TWO SIZES 
| $1460 woe Whttes | 
| $1150 coin whet Se. | 


' Both Prices f. 0. b. Racine 
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MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Style 705 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


After supplying over 400 lead- 
ing Educational Institutions and 
60,000 homes it is something to 
be able to say of a piano that it is 
the most popular upright we have 
ever built. Such is the attractive 
style shown above. Musically, it 
leaves little to be desired. Its sim- 
ple refined lines, suggestive of the 
Colonial period, one never tires of. 
In every sense it wears well. A 
catalogue, describing this and all 
our uprights, grands and players 
mailed (free) on request. 

R How .to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them 
we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory 
on approval. The piano must please or it returns at 
our expense for Railroad freights. Liberal allow- 
ance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy 
payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 








IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Beylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 























You Can Snap 
Your Fingers 


at the ill effects 
of caffeine when 
you change from 
coffee to 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 














WITTE crave ENGINES 
GRADE 
> : FOR FARM and SHOP 

2 to 22 H.P.—Gasoline,Kerosene, 

Naphtha or Distillate. Known 

from coast to coast. Thousands 

in use. If you are thinking of 

— buying an engine to grind feed 

—pump water—saw wood—or run machinery of 

any kind—write for latest WITTE Factory Prices. 

State size engine wanted, and I will send you my 
Free Book, “How To Judge Engines.” 


Address ED. H. WITTE, President, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
3617 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 3617 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NATURE & SCIENCE 
(OS 


MISNAMED CRUSTACEAN.—Everyone has 

seen the curious, little flat gray creatures that 
seurry out of sight when you lift a decayed log or 
a moss-covered stone in the woods or near the 
water. They are the Armadillidia, or isopods of the 
genus Oniscoidea, commonly called the armadillo, 
sow bug and pill bug. They are really not“bugs at 
all, but crustaceans or distant relatives of the crab, 
with gills provided with air tubes not unlike the air 
tubes through which insects breathe all over their 
body. A favorite food of frogs, toads and sala- 
manders, the pill bug itself subsists largely on 
decaying vegetable matter, and some believe it to 
be a useful scavenger. According to the Zoélogical 
Society Bulletin, the name armadillo was given it 
because of its habit when disturbed of rolling 
itself up into a ball, as the mammal of South Amer- 
ica does; but the crustacean is shrewder than the 
mammal, for, whereas the armadillo never uncoils 
when it is caught or frightened,—and therefore 
its shell often serves as its own roasting pan in 
the ovens of equatorial countries,—the pill bug, 
after rolling itself up once or twice and discovering 
that it is still in the presence of danger, will give 
up the useless stratagem and try to make off 
unnoticed. 


ENTENCING THE HAWKS.—The Cooper’s 
hawk and the sharp-shinned hawk, known also 
as hen hawks and chicken hawks, and certain of 
the owls, are responsible for most of the evil repu- 
tation that attaches to the hawk tribe in the minds 
of farmers and poultry owners. Those two species 
of hawks or falcons feed almost entirely on young 
birds. Nevertheless, ornithologists are not agreed 
as to the proper attitude that should be assumed 
toward them. Some maintain that they should be 
exterminated, but others believe that they help to 
maintain a proper balance in nature. In that con- 
nection, Mr. L. 8. Crandall, assistant curator of 
birds at the New York 
Zodlogical Park, says 
that, although it is pos- 
sible to agree with the 
sentiment that no form 
of life should be com- 
pletely exhausted, it is 
not easy to believe that 
there is such a surplus 
of songbirds as to re- 
quire that some of 
them be removed. Be- 
fore the advent of man, 
the depredations of the 
natural enemies of 
bird life were of little 
consequence. But now, when the conditions are so 
adverse to the rapid increase of birds that it has 
become necessary to exert every effort to aid them, 
bird-killing hawks may be regarded as having out- 
lived their usefulness. Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s 
hawks are very abundant in the vicinity of the 
Zodlogical Park, and hardly a day passes that does 
not bring some evidence of their rapacity. A young 
Cooper’s hawk was recently presented to the park, 
with a letter from the donor, Mr. J. F. Paull, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia. In the letter Mr. Paull 
says that, having captured the young bird, he 
placed it in a cage near its nest. “The first day the 
old birds brought a young chicken, a mouse, a 
catbird, a sparrow and a meadow lark, possibly 
more, which they ate. ... The other hawk the 
next day brought another young chicken, a flicker 
and a ground squirrel.” The efforts of those par- 
ticular birds to remove the surplus among the 
songsters have been discouraged. 


PEN THE WINDOWS.—The Department of 

Health of New York City has been making 
great efforts to bring home to the people of that 
city the benefits of fresh air and outdoor exercise 
in preserving health. Last fall it instituted “Walk- 
to-Work Day” and “Open-Window Week,” which 
attracted a degree of publicity in the newspapers 
that has been of great service. One very striking 
example of the direct relation of fresh air to health, 
prepared by the department and published in 
many New York newspapers, is the accompanying 
diagram that shows the deaths from respiratory 


THE COOPER'S HAWK 


WINDOWS SHUT 
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di p ia, bronchitis, colds and grippe 
—in New York City month by month throughout 
the year. Although it is probable that in a northern 
climate those diseases will always be more preva- 
lent in winter than in summer, there is every 
reason to believe that the present high mortality 
in winter can be materially reduced by breathing 
more fresh air. The windows of living rooms 
should be open as much as possible even in mid- 
winter. By using screens of bolting cloth when the 
weather is cold or the wind high, it is possible to let 
in the fresh air and still keep out wind and dust. 


ARNESSING A VOLCANO.—In Central Tus- 
cany is a large electric power house that 
obtains its initial driving power from volcanic heat. 
In the neighborhood are many cracks in the 
ground from which powerful jets of very hot steam 
spout high into the air. Early experiments in using 
the steam for driving engines failed commercially, 
for the borax salts, sulphureted hydrogen and sul- 
phuric acid in the steam made necessary frequent 
repairs, on account of their corrosive action. The 
«difficulty has now been overcome by applying the 
steam, not directly in the engine, but to a boiler in 
place of fuel. So applied, it produces steam in the 
boiler at a pressure of two atmospheres, which is 
then passed through a superheater, and so to the 
steam turbine used for driving electric genera- 
tors. Prince Ginori-Conti, who has financed the 
undertaking, has made three large instal!ations on 
that system. One of three thousand kilowatt units 
has been at work since January, 1916, the second 
since April, and the third has just been started. 
So far, the first two groups have worked very 
successfully, and have been a great boon to the in- 
dustries of Tuscany, which are under a great dis- 
advantage owing to the scarcity and high price of 
coal. Since the region available extends for many 
square miles round Larderello, there is nothing to 
prevent the installations from being increased 
until they produce hundreds of thousands of horse 
power. 























Equal to Every Requirement of the Home Sewing, 


If You Will Need a New 


Sewing Machine Soon— 


@ For more than a third of a century the 
New Companion Sewing Machine has been 
serving American homes—served so well, 
in fact, that thousands upon thousands 
have been sold. @This machine is ideally 
equipped to meet every requirement of 
the home sewing. @It has all the most 
modern attachments and improvements, 
including several new features to be had 
on no other machine, is furnished in five 
different styles (both Electric and Foot 
Treadle), is warranted for 25 years, .and 
delivered freight paid to your nearest 
freight station. € Moreover, because of our 
unique system of selling direct from the 
factory to you, we can sell you this high- 
grade sewing machine at a price you 
would ordinarily pay for a machine of in- 
ferior quality. @This is all clearly explained 
in our free illustrated booklet. 


Ae A 


Our “Get Acquainted” Offer 


An Aluminum Egg Separator, a most useful addition 
to any kitchen equipment, will be presented to each 
person who writes for 
our free illustrated 
booklet within the next 
thirty days. As the pur- 
pose of this Offer is to 
place our booklet in 
the hands of interested 
persons, the Egg Separator will be sent only to bona 
fide inquirers, those who are really planning to 
purchase a sewing machine of some kind this spring. 


Aluminum Egg Separator 


To Get the Egg Separator write us as follows: 


“I expect to purchase a new sewing machine soon and would 
be interested to know more about the New Companion. Please 
send me your descriptive booklet, also the Aluminum Egg 
Separator as per Offer. I understand that my acceptance of 
the Separator places me under no obligation to purchase the 
New Companion unless I so desire. Inclosed find five cents to 
pay postage, packing and handling charges on Egg Separator.” 


Write to-day. This Offer is limited to 30 days only 


Address SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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WASHINGTON’S MULES 


EW people know that George Washington, 
according to his own account, was the first 
American to try to raise mules. Soon after 
the Revolution, says Mr. Paul Leland Haworth in 
George Washington: Farmer, he asked our rep- 
resentative in Spain to ascertain whether it would 
be possible “to get permission to extract a Jack 
ass of the best breed.” At that time the exporta- 
tion of those animals from Spain was forbidden by 
law, but Sefior Florida Blanca, the Spanish min- 
ister of state, brought the matter to the attention 
of the king, who, in a fit of generosity, sent to the 
American hero two jacks and two jennets. One 
of the jacks died on the way over; but the other 
animals, in charge of a Spanish caretaker, reached 
Boston, and Washington dispatched an overseer 
to escort them to Mount Vernon, where they ar- 
rived December 5, 178. An interpreter, named 
Capt. Sullivan, was brought down from Alexandria, 
and through him the general propounded to the 
caretaker many grave inquiries regarding the care 
of the beasts, and set down the answers carefully 
in writing. 

Royal Gift, as the ass was duly christened, 
probably by the negro groom, Peter, was a large 
animal. According to measurements taken on the 
porch at Mount Vernon, he was fifteen hands high, 
and his body and limbs were large in proportion 
to his height; his ears were fourteen inches long, 
and his vocal cords were powerful. He was, how- 
ever, a sluggish beast, and the sea voyage had 
affected him so unfavorably that for some time he 
was of little use. In letters to Lafayette and 
others, Washington commented facetiously upon 
the beast’s failure to appreciate “republican en- 
joyment.” Ultimately, however, Royal Gift re- 
covered his strength and ambition, and proved a 
valuable piece of property. He was presently sent 
on a tour of the South, and while in South Caro- 
lina was in the charge of Col. William Washington, 
a hero of the Cowpens and other battles. The 
profits from the tour amounted to $678.64, yet 
Royal Gift seems to have experienced some rough 
usage on the way, for he arrived home lame and 
thin and in a generally debilitated condition. The 
general wrote to the colonel about it thus: 

“From accounts which I have received from 
some gentlemen in Virginia, he was most abom- 
inably treated on the journey by the man to whom 
he was entrusted, for, instead of moving him 
slowly and steadily along as he ought, he was 
prancing (with the Jack) from one public meeting 
or place to another in a gate which could not but 
prove injurious to an animal who had hardly ever 
been out of a walk before—and afterward, I pre- 
sume (in order to recover lost time), rushed him 
beyond what he was able to bear the remainder of 
the journey.” 

No doubt the beast aroused great curiosity along 
the way among people who had never before set 
eyes upon such a creature. We can well believe 
that the cry, “General Washington’s jackass is 
coming!” was always sufficient to attract a gaping 
crowd. And many would be the sage comments 
upon the animal’s voice and appearance. 

In 1786 Lafayette sent Washington from the 
island of Malta another jack and two jennets, be- 
sides some Chinese pheasants and partridges. The 
animals landed at Baltimore in November and 
reached Mount Vernon in good condition later in 
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There’s pleasure, health = 
and profit in a Callahan Duo- 
Glazed Hotbed Sash Outfit. Some 
people do a nice little ‘‘side”’ busi- 
ness supp! ying neighbors with fresh wheat 
green stuff. You can, too, it a, wish, because the 

outfit costs little—two dou- 
CALLAHAN ble glass sash, 3/0! x3/ 3/?, 
with top frame and glass for 
two layers costs but $8.85, 
— yy - Ce eee ey 
caring for t wi ants is 

Hetbed bag Cold a delightful ocoapetion. PNo dan- 
rame Sash loss, either—the sash won’t 

let you lose! Ask for sash and garden frame catalog. 

A Callahan Greenhouse is a thing to be proud of. Catalog 

sent free on request. 


CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. 
3752 Wyandot Street . Dayton, Ohio 
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the month. To Campion, the man who accom- 
panied them, Washington gave ‘‘30 Louis dores for 
his trouble.” The new jack, the Knight of Malta, 
was a smaller beast than Royal Gift, and his ears 


formed and had the ferocity of a tiger. 

By crossing the two strains, Washington ulti- 
mately obtained a jack called Compound, who 
united in his person the size and strength of 
the Gift with the courage and activity of the 
Knight. The general also raised many mules, 
which he found to be good workers and more 
cheaply kept in condition than horses. 


oe 
AN OLD-TIME TOOTHACHE 


North Carolina and Tennessee reports a 

community where, when anyone has en- 
dured all he thinks it worth while to endure from 
an aching tooth too firm or too far back to be con- 
veniently dealt with by the door-and-string method, 
he resorts to the only person in the neighborhood 
who combi the ry strength, skill and 
experience—the blacksmith. 

This is a variation on the custom of primitive 
times, before the day of dentists, when such offices 
were usually intrusted to the barber, the local 
healer and bonesetter, or the itinerant quack. None 
of these men, although they were perforce em- 
ployed, was held in much esteem. Dentistry as 
an important and respected profession is recent 
indeed. Nevertheless, even in old times, the suf- 
ferer occasionally turned for aid to an individual 
of dignity and consideration. It was so with young 
Ann Milvord, a ‘‘comely and virtuous maiden,” 
whose teeth gave her a great deal of trouble more 
than two centuries ago. 

Toothache was common then as now,—probably 
more common then than now,—but there was some- 
thing strange, sinister and suspicious about Ann’s 
toothaches. They came only on Sundays! Sitting 
in a drafty pew in an unheated meetinghouse in 
the dead of winter until the minister reached thir- 
teenthly had doubtless a good deal to do with 
what we should probably diagnose as severe neu- 
ralgia, but they did not call it neuralgia then. 
They called it “‘the divell’s pranks with a poore, 
pious girle,” and the parson was called upon to 
pray for her relief. 

“She aked so sorely at times as to weep and 
mone, it comeing upon her of a suddain upon the 
Sabbath dureing the preaching, so that she was 
asshamed and distresed butt yett could not con- 
taine herself, for the paine ran about among her 
teeth and disported betweene her jaws as it were 
@ live impe of the divell who sent it for her con- 
fusion and distracktion. And that it did not afflict 
her except onely upon the Sabbath coulde not be 
understood except as a sure signe of whence it 
came. Her teeth and mouthe were looked to with 
most careful tendance between Sabbaths, and 
wasshed daily with a strong wasshe of herbs and 
rubbed with certaine rootes frayd to a fringge, 
but to no availe, and this for near upon two 
moneths. But upon the parson praying and exort- 
ing that the divell depart and leave the girl untor- 
mented, sudaine he went and she aked no more.” 

It may have been the “divell” that departed, or 
it may have been merely the cold weather; but 
Ann and her friends had no doubts upon the sub- 
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Lewis-Built H ates J one 
ewis- OMES Provicm S595 
How can you build a home this year, in the face of rising costs? The’ 
extravagant waste—exorbitant prices—compounded profits—extra labor 
and tedious delays of the old-fashioned building method can be avoided! 


There’s a newer, better, quicker method, already tried and approved by 
of home builders. 


Machine-Cut Houses By the Lewis Modern Method, you buy 


your house complete, with all lumber 
Direct from Factory and millwork cut-to-fit by machinery ; 
everything shipped together, direct from factory, at lowest, inside, 
wholesale price. You choose your home from 100 designs; 
you get the latest ideas in convenience; your Lewis-Built Home con- 
tains the finest grades of ber. 


ains od Shows 100 photos of modern Houses, 
——- y — enitdine ° Cottages, pa ane quotes full specifi. 









eations and tells exactly what is included 
for the one 3 shows full floor offers money-back rantee of satis- 
faction. Write for catalog today, dodng 4c, stamps. (Also Home Furnishings 
catalog on request.) 4 EWis MANUFACTURING CO. 
Western Branch: Dept. 250 
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A RECENT visitor to the mountain regions of | - 





\ SMITH BROTHERS’ 


~ S.B. COUGH DROPS 


A... 2 ~_ Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 








ptr Bare Bese hatane' ‘em; now 
they're retreating. That's the way 
S. B. Cough Drops chase coughs, colds, 
sore throat and hoarseness. Always carry 
a box of S. B. Cough Drops on your hikes. 
You can have all kinds of fun in all 
kinds of weather without fear of colds. 
Best candy you ever tasted. One at 
bedtime loosens the phlegm 
SMITH BROTHERS 
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No More After March 15 


At These 
Special Terms 


On March 15 will terminate one of the 
most popular book offers of the season. 
All orders for the book mailed at your 
post office after that date can be ac- 
cepted only upon a new basis, requiring 
the payment of an extra amount in cash 
in addition to the new subscription. 


When a Man’s 
a Man 


Harold Bell Wright’s latest book, is a 
novel pure and simple. It combines 
the bigness and virility of The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth with the sweet- 
ness and simplicity of The Shepherd 
of the Hills, two of Mr. Wright’s 
former successes. 

This is the seventh consecutive success 
of the author, and the best novel he 
has written. Best, because it is strong- 
est in love, mystery, action, nature 
description, pathos and sentiment. 


Your Copy Free If You Act Now 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion and we 
will present you with a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s latest and best 
novel, When a Man’s a Man, author’s regular $1.35 copyrighted edition, 
sending the book to you postpaid. Act promptly as this offer is good 
only until March 15. We do not offer the book for sale. 


It is given only to a PRESENT subscriber to pay him for securing a NEW subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ta rouTHS Rn ny NITON is aap illes- 

ated week y pap. pe: for all the famuly. 

ii BN . price ‘s $2.00 a year, in cag tage 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


ton * Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


menue ei Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Componion, when sent by 
inail, should be _ b: ce Money Order or 
Express Money Or Bs when neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of wd 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THREE ESSENTIALS FOR CHILDREN 


N an earlier number we said that chil- 
dren, if they are to become strong men 
and women, must have proper food, 
proper air and proper rest. It would 
be a very good thing if all mothers 
could be trained to recognize the 

danger signs that show that there is a deficiency 
of any of the three. With respect to proper food, 
the digestive disturbances of young children are 
easily enough recognized. Sometimes the fault is 
with the kind of food, but more often it is with 
the quantity that is permitted. In these respects 
children differ just as adults do. It does not always 
follow that because one child thrives on unlimited 
quantities of a certain food it will suit the next 
child as well; stomachs vary in tolerance at every 
age. The good physician always stands ready to 
work with the mother in determining the proper 
quantity of food for a child to have. 

In the case of ventilation more has to be left to 
the mother’s discretion. The doctor may say, 
“Have plenty of fresh air,” and the mother may 
honestly think she obeys; and yet the nursery may 
be an abomination of pink-ribboned stuffiness, and 
“colds” and coughs may be the constant portion 
of the family. With proper coverings, and screens 
to protect them from direct currents of air, children 
can sleep in the open air all night, and they will be 
all the better for it. 

Still more must the question of rest be left to 
the mother. A child who wakes very early in the 
morning has used up an enormous amount of nerv- 
ous vitality before bedtime comes round again. 
Nervous parents often have nervous children, and 
unless a strict régime can be established the in- 
herited nerve fatigue will show itself early. 

The signs of fatigue should be carefully ob- 
served. A chiid never says in words, “I feel abso- 
lutely exhausted,” but he says it in excitement, in 
irritability of temper, in tired eyes, and especially in 
wakefulness. All children should be good sleepers; 
if they suffer from insomnia, something is wrong. 
Sometimes the trouble comes from too much romp- 
ing and excitement just before bedtime. That is 
a great temptation to both parents and children, 
but it should be resisted. The feet of a wakeful 
child are often cold; that shows that. its circula- 
tion is poor and that there is a tendency for the 
blood to go to the head. A warm bottle at the feet 
is serviceable in such a case. 


ad 
TIME CLOCKS AND CONVERSATION 
> 


OWN the road came a swirl of blue and 
white and a glint of copper-colored 
hair; blue and white and copper color 
flashed up the lane and through the 
hedge. Miss Lambert smiled to her- 
self. It was Kathleen, with a new 
discovery in life. Kathleen had many ways of ap- 
pearing, all of them her own, but only the most 
breathlessly exciting things of all came through 
the hedge. 

“O Miss Frances!’ Kathleen was on the steps 
now. “Miss Frances, you know that talk of Miss 
Hilyard’s that I told you about—about how we 
could find out what we really were, pretty well, if 
we watched our own talk for a week—the amount 
of time we spent on different things—dress and 
gossip and boys and all that? ‘Time Clocks and 
Conversation,’ she called it.” 

Miss Frances nodded. “I remember. What kind 
of a person did you discover yourself to be?” 

“Oh, me!” Kathleen blushed and then twinkled. 
“You see, I never succeeded in timing myself. I 
get so terrifically interested in what we are talking 
about that I forget all about it till the very tip end, 
when everyone is going. And then it’s too late. 
But I’ve been listening to other people. I’ve had 
first-rate chances at them—people who come in to 
see grandmother, when I have to be polite and 
give them tea and things, you know.” 

Miss Frances knew. There were not many things 
about Kathleen that Kathleen had not kept her 
fully posted about. 

“Well, you know how ’tis. They forget all about 
you in a few minutes, and then you just have to 
sit. And I was being bored to death when I sud- 
denly thought of Miss Hilyard. So I began to 
count. Old Mrs. Meeker was there, and how do 
you think she averaged up?” 

Miss Frances, prudently keeping her eyes upon 
her knitting, declined to commit herself. 

“Forty-nine minutes that woman talked gossip,” 
the young voice declared, “sheer, clear, unadul- 
terated gossip! Grandmother tried to shift her to 
the new library and half a dozen other things, but 
she didn’t stay shifted two minutes. Just think— 
Sorty-nine minutes !” 

“That isn’t what you came to tell me, Kathleen,” 
Miss Frances observed. 

‘Now, how did you know that?” Kathleen cried. 
“Tf I could only just surprise you once!” She drew 
a breath of disappointment, but she was too eager 
to tell her discovery to waste more than a breath. 
‘But you’re right; that wasn’t my discovery. Well, | 
Mrs. Meeker had hardly gone when Miss Allen 
came in. I always like Miss Allen, she tells such 
interesting things. When she went I glanced at the 








clock without thinking and found that she had 


been ere forty minutes, and everything she 
talkeu 4) cut was gossip, too; but—it was all so 
differ ‘t was all lovely things about people. 
You “>! as if the world was such a nice place to 


live in And then—suddenly I made my discovery. 
Miss Hilyard was only half right after all; it isn’t 
caly what you talk about; the way you talk counts 


just as much!” 


“Bravo, Kathleen!” Miss Frances responded. 
“5 e 9 


MARINERS, ALL 


N= TUCKET speech is a museum of nautical 
expressions. When a Nantucketer has luck, 
says the Boston Transcript, he is ‘running 
before the wind.” To “scud” is to hasten, and one 
who becomes involved in his statements is “off his 
soundings.” Anyone who is quite out of health is 
“keel-out.” “I’ve been kKeel-out for a week with 
the grippe.”” Whaling terms come in here, too; for 
when a man says he is ‘‘Pretty nigh fin out,” he 
means that he is ‘‘all in’—in reference to the fact 
that the dying whale rolls over on its side, show- 
ing a fin above water. 

“Tending the kettle halyards” means, with 
women, doing housework. When a man gets ex- 
cited in argument, he is told to “ease off.”” When 
your guest departs, you say, “Well, a fair wind to 
you.” A man past threescore is “to the north’ard 
o’ sixty.” Every figure is derived from the sea. 

When Obed Gardner, master mariner, wrote his 
will in 1841, he worded it as follows: 

“Item. I have cruised with my wife, Huldy Jane, 
since 1811. We signed articles in town before the 
preacher on Independence Day. I want her and 
my son, Jotham, to be captain and mate in bringin’ 
to port whatever I leave, and to see that every one 
of the crew gets the lay as writ down on this paper. 
I put mother in command. I know sheel be cap- 
tain anyway, for six months after we started on 
our life cruise I found that I was mate and she 
was master. I don’t mean that she ever mutinied, 
but I know that whenever we didn’t agree she 
always manoovered to windward.” 

As for whaling, a Nantucket boy tied one end of 
his mother’s darning cotton to a steel fork and 
tried to harpoon the family cat. As the animal 
sought to escape, his mother entered the room and 
picked up the ball. ‘‘Pay out, mother! Pay out!” 
screamed the boy. “There she sounds through the 
window!” 

oo 


LIFE ON AN ANTARCTIC ISLAND. 


HACKLETON’S men, marooned on Elephant 
S Island, whose death from starvation was pre- 

dicted if they were not presently rescued, do 
not appear to have been in real danger of any such 
fate. A letter from one of them, written at Punta 
Arenas, and published in the London Chronicle, 
describes their life on the island: 

The day began with breakfast, which consisted 
mainly of penguin fried in blubber, with a drink 
of water. The morning’s duties were clearing 
away snowdrifts and catching penguin. Lunch was 
served at one o’clock; it consisted of a biscuit 
and raw blubber. The afternoon was occupied 
with regular exercises over a track one hundred 
yards in length. 

At five o’clock, when darkness fell, came din- 
ner, consisting of penguin breast and beef tea. 
Lacking tobacco, the men smoked grass from the 
padding in their boots. Their pipes were carved 
from birds’ bones and wood. The members of the 
party took turns in reading aloud from the only 
available books, namely, the Bible, an encyclo- 
pedia, Browning, Bacon’s Essays and Carlyle’s 
French Revolution. Saturday evening was always 
marked by a concert, the feature of which was 
banjo playing. A banjo was the only musical in- 
strument in camp. 

On one occasion there was a welcome addition 
tothe diet ; we found several undigested fish in the 
stomach of a seal, and greatly enjoyed them. They 
were the only fish we caught during our stay. In 
August there was a change in our diet, for we 
could gather limpets and use seaweed as a veg- 
etable. We were in the midst of one of these sea- 
weed and limpet lunches when the rescue boat 
was sighted. ‘‘When was the war over?” was the 
first question we asked. 
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ENLIST AT SUCH A TIME! 


MUSTERING officer, in the early days of 
the war, before England was aroused, says 
the Chicago News, met on the street of a 
coast village a strapping fellow about twenty-one 
years old. The officer hailed him. 
“See ’ere, me lad,” he said, “are you in good 
ealth?” 
“T are,” said the youth. 
“Are you married ?”’ 
“T aren’t.” 
“*Ave you anyone dependent on you?” 
**T ’ave not.” 
“Then your King and country need you. Why 
don’t you enlist?” 
“What?” he said. ““With this bloomin’ war goin’ 
on? You must think I am a silly fool!” 
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TOO COMMON TO BE WORTH 
MUCH 


ITTLE red-headed Mike Casey got a job as 
office boy for the president of a large West- 
ern railway. After he had been upon the job 

several days, they gave him a form to fill out with 
his “Personal Record.” 

When young Mike came to a particular para- 
graph that said, “Have you any visible marks for 
identification in case of accident or death?” he rose 
from his chair and rushed over to a mirror near 
by, to give himself a general inspection. Then he 
returned to his task and wrote as his answer to 
this personal query, “Nothing except freckles.” 
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A GENEROUS BENEDICT 


YOUNG mountaineer brought his sweetheart 
to the justice of the peace to get married. 
After the ceremony, the young man said: 

‘Well, jedge, how much do I owe you?” 

“The law allows me a dollar, but some give me 
a little more.” 

“So?” said the bridegroom, as he pulled out a 
quarter, two dimes and five pennies and dropped 
them into the astonished judge’s hand. “ Well, 


here’s fifty cents; with what the law allows you 
that makes a doliar and a half, and you can con- 
sider yourself well paid for a half hour’s work.” 
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mild flavor is 
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Buy it whole — so delicious 
your family will want it often 


So popular are they for their flavor, 
that thousands of women buy “Swift's 
Premium” Hams whole. 


They find that with a whole Prem- 
ium ham they can give their families 
a greater variety of dishes than with 
any other meat—each dish so good 
that the family asks for it over and 
over again. 

You would understand why the 
flavor of “Swift’s Premium” Ham 
is so delicious if you could see the 
care and skill which is lavished on 
every detail of preparation, Ex- 
perts select the very choicest hams, 
They are given a special cure which 


takes longer, is more expensive and 
troublesome than that ordinarily used, 
but which produces a far more delic- 
ious flavor. In the spicy, fragrant 
smoke of hickory wood, all the mel- 
lowness, all the savor is brought out. 
Even with all this care, only one ham 
out of five is considered so perfect as 
to be branded “Swift’s Premium.” 


Get one of these hams today and see 
how much your family enjoys its 
flavor—how quickly it disappears 
once they taste it. 
Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 


“Swift's Premium’ Ham = 
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Here’s the “Bike” 
To Bring You Joy 
And Profit, Boys! 


past as a grey-hound! Comfortable, easy- 


running, dependable. Good to look at—but better 
to ride. That's a 


Dayton 
Bicycle 


And, best of all, a Dayton Bicycle can actually mean 
money in your pocket. This new booklet, written especially for 
boys will show you how. 


FREE TO BOYS bil 
we ys, is 


a fascinating book that actually 
tells you 50 different waysin which 
you can make money with a Day- 
ton Bicycle. You are ambitious. 
You want to be a good business 
man—and you're ready for good, 
live, money-making suggestions. 
Here they are. Write us today, ask- 
ing for Booklet No. 12. It is free. 


Dayton Bicycles have been made by this com- 
pany for 22 years and are backed by a straightforward 
ave-yout guarantee. A Gold Medal at he ‘anama Paci- 
fic Exposition is just one evidence o ayton’s unus- 
ual merit. Made in 7 models. Ride a De on this year— 
and ne ‘Il ride one every year. And remember! The book- 
let above is free to you. Write for Booklet No. 12 today. 
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Do You Read German? If ine have hada yeos 


* or more of German ai 
school 


Quarter Y nagazine tors US NAL 2 } Ay . 


trations. Vocabulary. Extremel. simple. 8 year sub- 
scription, $1.50; Syeua, $2.50; 1 year, Wo . 
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FRANCIS PARKER SCHOOL, 330-340 Webster Ave., Chicago 
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Plinsento 


Sutted Olives 


LIBBY'S SPECIAL PINEAPPLE SALAD 

beautiful to serve and wholesome. Arrange 
the slices of Libby's Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple 
in salad glasses. Put a small ball of cream 
cheese, well mixed and seasoned with paprika 
epper, in - Cyt then garnish with slices of 
Esers Ses 4 Olives. Serve with a paprika 
, sag pr ede from Libby's Olive Oil, flavored 

emon juice instead of vinegar. 





California | 


ASparae qe 





ASPARAGUS: SALAD EW YORK’S 


A delicious hae is mel bal Libby's elitr. 
nia Asparagus on lettuce hearts sasplehed with 
Libby’s Pimientos and a sete with a French 
dressing. This salad brings out especially well 
the full flavor a Libby's Asparagus. 

It is being served more and more 

by New York hostesses. 
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own way to serve 
their most popular 
foods 


Dishes you have always wanted for 
your family 


You, as a housewife and mother, have your ideal of cook- 
ing. You want your dishes to be so appetizing they make 
your husband and children greedy! 


For over fifty years, our ideals have been the same as yours. 
For over fifty years, our chefs have applied their marvelous 
skill to the problem of developing to the full, the natural 
flavor of each food we prepare. 


Now, we want you to get an even greater benefit from these 
delicious flavors. So we are ‘printing here, in your Compan- 
ion, tested recipes which our chefs suggest for preparing our 
food. The same experience and skill which developed the 
original flavor will now help you make these foods into dishes 
your husband and children will want two and three times a 
week! 


Begin this month to “ad our ‘immaculate, white-tiled kitch- 
ens to your home. Some day perhaps you will join the 
thousands who come yearly to see for themselves how the 
Libby flavor is developed. For every food there is a depart- 
ment, and in every department a white-hatted chef, high in 
his profession, presides over white-uniformed assistants. He 
has made a life-study of the particular food which he is cook- 
ing. He has studied its flavor through every stage, until you 
pla¢e: it on your table. Let him serve your husband and 
childrent f 


Try these’ recipes! Let them help solve your daily prob- 
lem of meal-planning—help you prepare the dishes you have 
always wanted for your family. 


FOUR FREE BOOKLETS 
On request, we shall gladly send you any of the following books. 
Send a postal for them today: 


() A Trip ork Libby’s White Freee Kitchens—fully illustrated. 
Q paw wei by’s AD sa any pa 

elicious 
(4) How We Sens Few ay ‘Arpaas . 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
184 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


If you live in Canada, address Libby, MCNeill & Libby of Canada, Led. 
poe ive ie sedis tle Coke Ome tee 
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A FAMOUS SOUTHERN COMBINATION 
A dessert which the wonderful cooks in the 
South have made famous. Make individual 
molds of hot boiled rice. Cover with a meringue 
made from one egg and one jeaspocahys of pow- 
dered sugar, beaten to a stiff froth and flavored 
with lemon juice. Brown lightly in oven. 
nish generously with Libby's California Foaches: 
Easy to make, yet delicious. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PIE, 
A new pie your entire foals enjoy! 
rich pineapple filling and the creamy mi 
make an irresistible combination, 
For the filling, take oné as 
Soaied. Haveli, Pin apple, tv > 
S s of eggs, twot nul: 
Cook in a oS Be baie anti 
crust; then pour the fi 
meringue. Brown |i 
Portions of 
recipes should 


served at othe 
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bolt am oyuecjoumer-velace(ompiar-) 0mm (Ole up oaterie 
support it in its fight for clean teeth. 
You must give it help in building for health 
and strength. 

Bring Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream to the 
=¥ Co Mo) Ga ycolebam (oleld elmo) abt-jetomer-belemuv-icelel 
results. It tastes good and does good. 
Buy a tube today -— or if you prefer, send 
4¢ in stamps for a trial size. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.25,199 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — anew size at 1O£a cake. 














